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ABSTRACT 

Eleaeotary and Secondary Education Act Title I 
■igrant prograis focO^^^^^^^ identifying a&d meeting the needs of 
■igrant children tAirough reaedial instruction, health, nutrition and 
psychological services, cultural development, and prevocational 
training and counselihge Evaluating the iipact of TiiX^ I prpgraas V 
for aigraiit children,^ the study d«^ter«ined the success of the federal 
ptograii in aeeting the ligrant child* s needsV The saitU^e c6nsi^Ae4 of 
100 projects in 10 Sta»tes« Analysis was done, by coipiling ansvers by 
subject and type of respondent and aggregating the data by Statee. 
This voluie (IX) of the 4 volute evaluation rep^orts on the 
gualitative and guantitative assessaen^pf the iapact pf the State 
education agency and local education a^ncy levels. Infer Is 
also given on factors accounting for observed variations in iaj^act 
ajQd the extent to vhich Federal funds vere used to supplant, rather 
than siippleaei^t, other funding sources. Topics covered are: (1) 
iapact of the Migrant Education Program on Bigsant students; (2) 
services provided to pigrant students by the Higrant Education 
Prograa; (3) paraprofessional progra* aides; (4) hoae^scKool^ ' 
relationships; (5) advisory councils; (6) staff attitudes; and 0) 
parental attitudes. The Majority of the inforaation is in tabular 
f era. (HQ) 
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OiAPTER I 
„ PURPOSE AND MBIWODOLOGy 

INTRODUCTION . . 

; ■ , • ; ■ ' ' , ■ • .'■ ■ ■ 

iMs is an evaluaUOT of the ir^ 
for. Migratory Children of Migratory Agricultural Wbrkers. The primary 
focus of the Title I migrant programs is to identify and meet the 
special needs of migrant children through provision of remedial 
instruction, health, nutrition and psychological services, cidtural 
development, and pre-vocaaohal training and, counseling . Special attention 
is glvien. to the development of language skills in both standard English 
and the ihildis native language. The objective of this study was 
to detfinhine the extent to which the federal prt)gram has succeeded in 
meeting the needs of the migrant child. 

i This report provides informaticMi on the qualitative and 
quantitative assessment of the inpact of PL 89-750 programs on the 
state education agency (SEA) and local educaUon "agehcy {I^A) level r - 
factors accounting for observed variations in impact, and the extent 
to vrtiich federal funds were used to supplant rather than supplement 
other funding sources. 
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PURINE 



The puiT^se of this research is to f^^^ legislative 
mandate authdHzM by the 1972 Edu<»tion Amendments, Section 507/ which 
state in part that: ^ 



(1) The cx3nM^3ioner shall conduct a study of the opervations 
of Title Ivof the Elententary and Secondary Act of 1965 .. 
as such t4i|lve affects the education of migratory children 
of n4gratory^.fig;cicultural workers. Such study shall 
include an Valuation of tte specific programs and 
projects assisted under such Title I for such children, 

• with a view toward the assessment of their effectiveness/ 
and shall include a review of the administration of such 
programs and projects by the states. 

(2) ^fot later than 1973, the commissioner shall . 
subrtiLt a r^rt on the study required by paragraph (1) , 
which report shall contain a statement with respect to t^ 
effectiveness of individual programs and projects assisted 
under such Title I with respect to migrant children, an 
evaliiation of state adtdhistration of such programs and 
projects, and make rebomnendations for t±e ii^ 

of such programs and projects. 



The three principal features included in this study are: 

1. An assessment of the current perfonnaaK>e of the following 
functions by, 10. select(^ s P5^^L_^ 

m Identification and recruitjrtent of eligible children, 

# Assessment of the needs of migrant children for m 
special education and supportive services, , 

# Allocation and delivery of funds to the appropriate 
service afeas, 

# The designing of projects to meet the special needs 
of migrant children, 



# Project ijftplementatioh, 
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• Evaluation of project effectivene^ 

# Monitoring project progress for potential inprovement^ ^ 

• Ooordiriating state programs and projects with siitdlar 
programs and projects serving migrant families, and 

# Revision o formulation of 
plans for the future which reflect projected changes 
i^^ size, oaiposition and mobility of the beneficiaries, 

2. Local project assessment within the 10 selected states 
regarding the effects of the project on the children and parents, the 
mode of delivery and the identification of project characteristics v*uch - 
appear to be associated with a positive iitpact on the participating 
children. 

3. Identification aixi assessment of noteworthy projects to 
serve as possible models for replication in other PL 89-750 programs. 



SURVEY PLAN A>D SAMPLE DESIGN 

■ State Sample _ .„.., ^ _ _ ^ " .""^^ 



A ten-state sanple was selected out of the 48 states participating 
in the PL 89-750 prograan. The criteria ajplied to the selection of the 
saitple states were: 

a) coverage of PL 89-750 funds/ . • 

b) ' geographic distribution within the major migrant streams/ 

c) coverage of alternative approaches to education of 
migrant children. ' 

' O ' 
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The selected ten sanple states have received about seventy 
percfent of the PL 89-750 funds since the inception of the program, are 
the key states within th^ mairt migrant streams, and provide oonpirehensive 
coverage of state approaches in the distribution and use of PL 89-750 
funds i 1/ Of the ten sanple states, three are base states and seven are 
receiving states 2/ 

Project San ple r 

From the ten-'State sanple, USOE determined that a sample of 

. . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

100 projects would be sufficient to provide total program coverage in a 

■ ■ -. ■ ' ■ _ ■ * ' ~ , ' ■ ■ 

full descriptive ^tudy* Of the 100 projects 72 were to be selected randomly 
f ran the ten sanple states and another „28 were to be ctosen on the basis of 
their potential as exenplary project§.3/ Oit of the 28, 20 case studies 
were to be written to «i*iasize the characteristics of projects considered 
to be demonstratively successful. ^ 



1/ The sanple could contaiji a bias in that only 10 largest 
dollar programs vrere sampled. States with small dollar programs may or 
may not be similar to the sanple states. 

2/ The RFf> called for four base states and six receiving states, 
with Arizona the fourth base state, lb enlarge the percentage of PL 89-750 
fund coverage and the coverage of the eastern migrant stream. North Carolina 
was substituted for Arizona. ^ 

3/ These projects are referred to in this report as *^^Joteworfchy 

Projects". 
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In th^ first review of the stale plans (OE Form 4389) , it was 
found that California has established six regions for migrant education, 
with each region considered as a project. All the LEAs in a region which 
receive PL 89-750 migrant funds are operating under the one project for 
that region. The six regions in California enccrnpass 258 LEAs A It was 
also found that New Jersey has a single state project for c^rating the 
, migrant program in the state. Cc«sequently, bo ensure uniformity of 
coverage, the LEA was used as the priirary sanpling unit for selecting the 
72 projects. 

Ob select the sanple of 72 LEAs the ten states were s 
by home states (3) and by receiving states (7), since they represent two 
distinct typos of projects and learning activities . The method was to 
allocate the 72 projects (LEAs) to be visited to both categories of 
states, considering the factors of the percentage distributions between 
the tWD groups of migrant child days, nunnber of migrant children served, 
amount of PL 89-750 funds, and number of I£As. Percentages based on 
child days, children served, and funds all overenphasized the hsme states, 
putting 71 to 80 percent of the 72 LEAs in the home states. However, the 
percentage distribution of the total nupber of LEAs provided the balance 
desired in the study, with 58.9 percent of the sanple projects allocated 
bo the horne states and 41.1 percent to the receiving states. Thus, 42 
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projects were to be visited in the home states and 30 projects in the 



receiving states* 4/ " 

The sanple LEAs were distributed by state within the two categories, 
The distribution was based on each staters prc^rtion of the total number 
of migrant child days in its grovp. Table I-l shows the total number of 
LEAs with migrant education^ the migrant child 'day§ (in thousands) in each 

3tate, the percentage distribution of migrant child days, and the number of 

. f ■ 

sanple LEAs by state resulting from the state percentage being multiplied 
by the total sample LEAs, 

Migrant child days were used as the basis for distribution by 

state to give enphasis to states that have more intensive educational 

■ ' , . ' ■ ■ ■ _ ■ ^ } - ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

activities as neasured by migrant child days. I * . 

■• ■ ■-■ ■ ■ ■ "4 ■ ■ - ■ ' ' . 



4/ Alternatives to IJR Selegtion. Ctte sar?)lin<^ alternative cxjnsidered was to 
randcmly 'select 72 I£As f ran tte list of 660 LEAs receiving PL 89-750 funds in 
the ten sanple states. Ihis e^jproach was discarded because it overenphasized 
the receiving state LEAs, v*iich have fewer migrant children and less activity 
as measxu-ed by ndgrant child days (i.e. , the^ 

tinves the number of school days per child, obtained from the state plans) . 
For exanple, the expected valiie of the number of LEAS to be selected in New 
York State was twice as great as for Florida, even though Florida serves oveor 
eight tiines as many migrant children. TMs approach, vMle representative, 
does not provide the desijced coverage of lea^ 

___J\nother alternative ccsisidered was to wight the LEAs by migrant child days 
^""^ selecting the ntmber of LEAs in a s*-ate according to the state's 

proportion of total migrant child days in the ten sanple states. Ihis approach 
was discarded because it ovrretiiiasized the hoote states, with 80 percent of the 
sanple I£As falling in the heme states and only one or two l£As selected in €5ach 
receiving state. ' This approadi, then, did not provide adequate coverage of 
activities in the receiving states, 
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V 'Il>e speqific LEAs were drawn randoniy within a sta|:e from a 

1^^ the state. , - 

to three schDols weare to ^ visited at each sanple lEA^ Visits 
to \ three schools teaching migrant children par I£A were considered as adequate 
coverage* The last colurm in Table I-^l displays the maxiimm. nutter of schools 
to be visited in each state^ which was derived by multiplying the nun^ifer of 
sanpled IiEAs. by three. 

Specific school/sites were selected at random from c* listing of Uie 
names of all participating schools in each selected LEA, 



Sanple Design for Interviews at the Sanpled Schools 

In each of the saitple schbols in a satrpled LEA, the following 
\ persons weie to be interviev^: 

.1 Principal- . >\ 

- ' 2 Teachers of migrant pupils 

1 Aide 

^ ^ w 1 Vbltintler 

V 3 Migrant pi5)ils 

\, 2 Advisory oatmittee rnen^ 

TUne Parents of migrant children. 

Ttie two teachers were selected randcmly by the interviewer from a 
list of teachers of migrant p^ils in each school • The aides , volunteers, 
and piqpils in the classes taught by those teachers were listed and randomly 
selected by the intervi^/^. If there were no aides or volunteers assisting 
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the selected teachers, then a list of all aides and volxmteers w^^ 

in teaching of Mgraht used to randaray select one aide. 

arid one volunteer. , - 

.... • ' * . ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' . ■ • ". ■ 

The parent or parents of the three randomly selected miyrant 
pupils in the school were to 

The two advisory committee mentoers, if there was an advisory 
ooninittee, w^e to be randoptay drawn from the list of ocimdttee maiibers. . 

TOE iE^i?Vl^ATI(^ SAMPLE 

Of the 216 schools vrfiich 
size, 162 schDols actually visited in the field. This was because 
some lEAs operated less than three schools with P.L. 89-750 funds. Table t -2 
stows the nint»er of schcols sattpled as well as the nvittoers of projects and 
I£As sampled by state, base states and receiving states categories. 

In eadi of the sattpled schools, the sanple design called for specified 
ntrbers of irdivLdual to be, interviewed. Table Tt3* shews the nutiber of principals 
teachers, aides/ students, advisory council meirbers and parents who were 
actually interviewed. Ihe nvarbers are aggregated by state, base states i and 
receiving states. Table 1-4 shows a cortpariscxi between the nunter specified 
to be interviewed as determined by the sample iplan and the number actually 
interviewed. Differences between the possible sample sizes and the actual 
sanple sizes are generally due to the organizational structure of particular 
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n 1973 TOTAL nJNDED P.L. 89-750 PROJECTS AND STODY SAMPLE 
OP MIGRAOT EDUCATION >PajECTS> liA'S AND SCHOOIB . BY Sl!ATE 



SAMPLE 
STATES 


FY 1973 
TOTAL 
FUNDED 
PROJECTS^ 


NlB>ffiER CF 

PROJECTS 

SAMPIfD' 


NUMBER CP 
LEA'S . 
SAMPLED 


NUMBER OF 

SCHOOLS 

SAMPLFD 


pase States 


(137) 


(31) 


(42) ^ 


(115) 


California 


- 6 


6 


17 


• 49 . 


Florida 


Zo 


11 


11 


26 


Texas 


103 


14 


14 


40 


Receiving States! 


(251) 


(28) 


(32) 


(47) 


Colorado 


42 


5 


5 


9 


Michigan I 
New Jersey 


29 


6 


4 


14 


1 


1 


7 


7 


New York 


59 


2 


2 


2 


North Carolina 


36 


3 


3 


3 


Ohio ^ 


36 


6 


6 


6 


Washington 


48 


5 


5 


. 6 


Totals 


388 

> * 


59 


74 


162 



••Frew FY 1973 "AR5lication for Program Grant" (State Plans) OE Fomt 4389 
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TABIE 1-3 

STODY SAMPLE Cf PRINCIPALS/ lEACHERS, AIDES, SlUDENTS 
ADVISORY COU^fclL MEMBERS AND PAREOTS 





Principals 


Teachers | 


Aides 1 


StxxJents | 


Adv. j 


Parents 










Council 




Base States 
California ^ 


(99) 


(211) 


(100) 


(308) 


(55) 


(308) 


45 


99V 


36 


141 


21 


131 


Florida 


21 


43 


23 


65 


9 


45 


Texas 


33 


69 ^ 


41 


102 


25 


98 


Receiving States 


(32) 


(90) 


(58) 


(127) 


(32)<: 


(121) 


Colorado 


6 


16 


8 


24 


5 


24 


Michigan 


11 


26 


22 


35 


12 


f? 


New Jersey 


7 


' 14 


10 


22 


0 


. 14 


&ew York 


0 


5 


2 


• 6 


2 


V6 


North Carolina 


2 




3 


8 , 


4 


10 


Ohio 


5 


12 


7 


18 


2 


14 


Washing tCMi 


1 


10 


6 


14 


7. 


16 


Totals 


1 131 


301 


158 


435 


87 


395 
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TABLP 1-4 



OCMPARXSCN or POSSIBLE VJITH ACTUAL SAMPI£ SIZES CP PRBJCIPAIB, 
. TtlACHERS, TEACHER AIDES, STODETTTS, ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
AND PAREMTS BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES 



' — .. r - 1.1 


Principals 


Teachers 


Aides 


Students 


Adv. 

Council 


Parents' 


Base States ^ 














Possible ' 


115 


230 


115 


390 


230 


390 


Sarrple 


99 


211 


100 


308 


55 


274v 


Receiviilg States 














Possible 


47 


94 . 


47 


141 


94 


141 


Sanple 


32 

• 


90 


58 


127 


32 


121 


Ibtal 














Possible 


162 


324 


162 


531 


324 


531 


Sample 


• 131 


301 


158 


435 


87 


395 














. - 
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LEAS, schDols and classroonis which emitted sai\e oi the* individuals f 
sought for interviews (e.g», sane project directors were also principals, 
some projects did not have principals, aides, advisory ooraroittees, etc.)- 
Seme individuals could not be reached for interviews. Some students in 
pre-schpol programs were eliminated from the sanple because little 025 to 
usable information was being collected by the interview guides* ^ Volunteers 
were not found in many schools so that this category was dropped from the 
analysis for those schools. 

The overall sanple included 59 projects of the 388 identified within 
the ten sairplc states. This ccxistituted a 15% sample of the projects in the 
ten states. Seventy- four LEAs were saitpled out of the 660 participating in 
the migrant program in the ten saitplo states. This constituted an 11% sanplc 
of the LEAs. 

ANALYSIS DESIGN ' ^ 

Through a cross section of states, projects, LEAs, schools and 
classrooms, using an individually administered interview guide and secondary 
data sources, the dollars, personnel, facilities, equipment, services and 
management inputs into the migrant education process were identified and 
measured or described. These inputs, as they oome together in various and 
different mixes, corprise what can be described as the education process. ^ 
Through the use of the surv^ey guides, the different input mixes can be described, 
measured and acorctulated at different levels of aggregation as the education 
process. This method is not designed bo measure the quality of education by 

ERKrecH systems, inc. 
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quantitative techniques. Som|' attitude questions were asked of teachers 
and teacher aides to determine their perceptions of the education process. - 
Attitude questions were also^sked of migrant students and their, parents 
to as^ss their perceptions an^the inpact of migrant educatipn on their 
lives. I 

DATA COLLECTION 

To identify inputs into the education of migrant children and 
those activities v^ch carprise the education process, areas of inquiry 
were identified early in the study as being relevant to the education of 
migrant children. The intent was an exhaustive listing for data collection. 
Each area of inquiry was matched with the type of respondent who was tiK)ught 
to best provide the information sought or corroborate infomation ftxm other 
respondents* The identified areas of inquiry and the respondents ^e shown 
in Table 1-5. 

The survey guides used in the field interviews for^^ch type of 
respondent vjere developed with questions taking one of the/following 
seven forms: 

1. Numerical 

2. Yes or No, single answer 

3. Yes or No, checklist / 
,4. Descriptive open-ended, if yes or if/no 

5. Descriptive open-ended, of facts oy situations 

6. Descriptive open-ended r of attitudes 

7. Descriptive closed-ended r rating^ > 
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For the analysis the data collected in the survey forn© was organi7«>d 
by subject areas. The 15 subject areas selected for the amlysis are shewn 
in Table 1-6 r 

ANALYSIS 

* ■ . ^ 

The analysis method was to ocrpile the answers to questions by 
^ subject and type of respondent and aggregate the data by state. Frtm the 

Bgqreqated data measures of central tendency we£^e derived and r^x>rted. Where 
deviations existed other corpiled survey data or secondary source data were 
examined to substantiate the finding and to attarpt to find„an explanation. 
The state was selected as the first level of aggregation for tabulation of 
the data collected in the interview guides. General progra^n characteristics 
as reflected by the state are the prixtmy focus of interest rather than specific 
proj^ct*or sdxx)l practices and procedures. Hie second level of aggregation 
is the sum c^f base states and the sum of the receiving states, as the program 
characteristics are different for each. Seme east-west aggregations were made 
where geographical location might be e>q>ected to determine program characteristics. 

Five types of charts vtere developed to display the aggregated des- 
■ ■ ■ • ' ' • ' * - 

criptive material. The five chart types and their fonn eure shown below: 

Type Form ' 

1. Numerical single or multiple rows 

* multiple columns (states, base states, 

o receiving states) 
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TABLE 1-6 
SUBJECT AREAS FOR ANALYSIS 



1. Program Management 

2. Project Inpleinentation 

3. Fiscal I 

4. Staff 

5. EmroliWnt 

6. Training - preservice, inservice , 

7. Services - needs, assessment, class placanent, 

8. CoofdiJ^tioil 
Lty InvolvQ.ient 

i-School Relationships 

11. Evaluation 

12. Stkff Attitudes 

^13. Parent Attitudes • 

14 Student Attitudes ' 

15. MSRTS . 



2. Yes or No 
Single answer 

3. Yes or No 
' checklist 



4^ Descriptive 
open-ended 

5. Descriptive 
closed-tended 



single row (percent Ye^) ^ 
maltiple coluntis {states, base states, 
teceiving states) 

maltiple rxDws (percent for each item on checklist 

multiple colimvs (states, base states, 

receiving states) 

• ' * ,, - „ , ' 
nuiltiple rcws (percent for each item listed) 

multiple oolvams (states, base states, 

receiving states) ^ / 

- ■ ' • ' . ' ^ 

bar chart or weighted average"^ for base states 
and receiving states . 



Respondee sizes are included for each chart preserited and can differ from 
the actual sample size due to non-rei^nse, incorrect response vrtiich was 
found in the editing of the data, or in the preparaticxi for and execution 
of the data processing, 

Respondee sizes are indicated iii the charts as sarnple sizes or 

I - ^ 

approxiirate sanple size> They are whole number values to be distinguished 

from the majority of chart entries which are ^rcentages as indicated in 

the chart titles. ■ , 
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. IJMITATIONS OF 

Due to the OTphasis .of this study in providing a cornprehensive / 
detailed description of total program activities, the sanplinig plan was designed 
to provide an. in--depth view of program activities, ltds precluded the use of 
large sanples to which sojMsticated statistics 

be applied. The validation of results had to be acccnplished by other means . 
T^>e basic nethcx3 of validati to corroborate findings by ocrparing question- 

naire responses of individuals at various levels in the program organizational * 
structure. Central tendencies in the responses to the questions were often 
apparent, as well a^ variability between states which is treated by the 
narrative discussions . Differences in the central tendencies relative to 
the base States and receiving states are also noted, although aggregation 
above the state level loses the effect of specific state mStfiagement and program • 
practices. 

i Itie e:q>loratory nativre of the study, in terms of identifying areas 

in which lTkT<ith^ses may.be formulated and tested as a result, led to the 
collection of data which provides a base point in terms of further study efforts. 
Seme areas of inquiry provided data v^uch ^feem irrelevant to the particular 
. problems of educating migrant children. Other areas of inquiry were identi- 
fied by the study. Again, these inferences were made on the basis of central 
tendency and corroboration, or the lack thereof, by using the small samples 
that were designed and approved in the s^rpling plan. 

EM£»TECH SYSTEMS. INC. 



iln sore cases, the data were derived from a ntBterically small 
group of Respondents who, in fact, constituted the univers? of respondents 
Such was the case of the California project directors. However, this was 
i»t typical of the evaluation as a whole. No atteirpt was made to draw a 
sairple of projects statistically representative of the total national 
program as discussed in the sanple design. 



/ 
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CHAPTER IT 

IMPACT OF THE MIGRANT EDUCATION 
K»GRAM ON MIGRANT STODENTS 



IHE VICIOUS CIRCLE 



Historically, th'e migrant child has been, as have all cjisadvmitaged 
children/ the vi<^ o a vicious circle from which he cannot extricate hin^elf. ' 
^ ^ The circle begins with his late entry int^ the educational system, partly because 
^^^^ 9^^^^ education, ana ends with Ws own^^ c^^^ 

toward education. Figure II-l shows t^ the circle.' ~ 

. r ■ ■ . • . V ^ ^,,,>^,.,.:,,.wv. . ...... • 

EFFECT OP TOE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM ON THE VICIOUS CIRCLE " 

Some surprises were found in studying the efforts of t..e Migrant Educa- 
tiori Program to attack certaiji areas of the vicious ^c^^^^ These surprises 
suggest that traditional migrant patterns and attitudes are changing. 

Late Entry Into The Educational System 

late entry into the educational system has historically been a handicap 
•to migrant students. social and educaUonal skills provided by preschDols 
are especially iiiportant to them, but most migrant children do not attend preschools. 
According to most past studies of migrant workers, this late entry was the result 
of two problems: 

1. Parental attitudes toward the value of education were poor,.^ 
P;X^CH SYSTEMS, INC. 



FIGURE II-l 
1H6 VICIOUS CIROiE 



Late entry 
into educational system 



Movement f ran schcx>l 
to school 



Poor health and 
nutrition 



Lack of positive 

paren1;al 

reinforcement 



Poor academic 
performance 



Failure, grade 
retardation and 
overageness 




Poor parental attitude 
toward education 



Paemaining at lower 
level of ecx)nomic 
spectrum 



Poor attendance 
and dropout 



Low aspiration 
level 



Lack of positive self- 
image 



Poor attitude 
toward educatia\ 
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The parents saw no value in sending the child Lo scIxxjI 
until they were forced to do so and might keep the child 
Ixne to work, or to babysit younger sisters and brothers. 

2. Preschool programs and facilities were scarce, particularly * 
in rural^areas, and were not available to most migrant 
children even if their parents wished to send them. 

The theory that parental attitudes toward education are a cause 
for the migrant children's late entry into school if? not si^jported by 
our data. Results of the study, a3 outlined by Chapter VIII/ indicate tha'% 
migrant parents are aware of the need for education and of the value of 
education. 



V Parents are aware th^t having young children with than in the 
fields is dangerous and that d^y care and preschool facilities are necessary. 
The, following article/ printec^ in the September 14, 1973 edition of the Los 
Angeles Times, is an exanple of an all-too-coimon occurrence amcmg children 
of all ages v*ule in the fields. 



A fom>month-old baby left in a basket while his mother 
wrked in a vineyard near the Fresno County town of 
; Caruthers was killed when the basket was struck by^ a 
tractor. Officers said Richard Perez was driving a 
tractor down a row of vines when it struck the basket 
and threw the infant, Jose-Antc«iio Gomez, beneath 
the wheels of a gondola the tractor was towing. 

The head teacher at Dixon Caitp in California told our staff 
that familiiBS sleep outside the fence the ni^t before the canp opens 
so that they will be able to secure a hotise and, more inportiuit, that 
their children will be able to attend the canp^s day ceire and preschool 
center, which is open only to those vrfx) live there. In this way both 
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parents are free to wi?k and older children are free to attend regulcir school 
or surtmer school. 

Lidk of preschool faicilities seems to be the main reason for the late 
entry of migrant students into the educational system. In many areas, parti- 
cularly rural areas, the necessary building space, transportation facilities, 
and staff are not available. Nor are tl^ funds for their development available. 

Of the migrant education projects that were visited, 90% in the home 
base states and 87% in the receiving states indicated that they did riot have 
preschool facilities available to all children. Eighty-three percent of the 
projects visited in the base states and 89% in the receiving states did not 
provide or augment any preschool services with funds from P.L. 89-750. These 
data are not representative of the situation in all stabeis, since at least two 
of the base states have early childhood programs and all of the states have 
various individual projects with preschool ccR^nents. The data are based on 
the projects that were visited and serve to show only that preschool facilities 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

- Movement From School to School 



^tovement frxxrv school to school has been one of the reasons often ci tod 
for teachers' failure to get to knew individual migrant students, and for the 
students ' failure to become assimilated into the activity of the school . The 
constant movement resulted in a lack of continuity in instruction which frustrated 
the migrant students in their attempts at learning. 
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■ lack of continuity iii inst^^^ 
exist ana is treated in Chapter III on Services. 

However/ the traditional view of the irdgrane child as a 
schbols was not proven true by the stuiy . The parent of each child that was 
interviewed was asked to name the number of sdK)ols that the child had attended 
during the last year and the state each sctool was in. Ofthe_29 4 parents who . 
resporxted. 246 (83%) said that their child h ad attended only one or tw schools ^ 
in the past year . Only six parents (2%) said their child had attended more than 
four schools in the past year. 

- Data f ran interviews with the project directors support the ii^formation 
supplied by the parents ai^ show that a significant nurrber of students, parti- 
cularly in the base states, return to the same school district for more than 
two consecutive sessions . These data 'are in the appendix. • 

During the interviews with parents and project personnel, patterns 



became evident! 
1. 



Rather than making several stops as they move nor thw^, 
many families go directly to the receivii^ state in which 
they intena to work, stay there for the whole harvest 
sSLrw and return directly to the base state f ran which 
they started. 

2. State migrant education program personnel in the eastern 
stream reported that fewer children were traveling with 
the migrant crews. While the int&view team^was in 
Harnett County, North Carolina, the project director 
there stated that althovigh there were several migrant 
crews in the county, there were no children jn any of 
the crew camps. 'Hie children at the project were air 
from fafnilieTliving in separate tenant houses throughout 
the county. 
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In New Jersey ard New V6rk, project personnel indicated 
that fewer young children were migrating and that, in some 
cases, fathers and older brothers were migrating while the 
rest of the family stayed hone. 



Project personnel gave two possible reasons ^f or the observations: 

Parents are responding to the children's needs to stay 
in one area and not intenupt their education, 

Cre^ leaders are not permitting children to travel with 
than because health and safety standards are less strict 
when there cure no children. 



Maasuring The Academic Performance of Migrant St\x3ent3 



Public Law 89-750 requires the measurement of the effectiveness of 
programs that it funds. One means of measuring the effectiveness of an educa- 
tional program is to detemine the educational gains or the academic perfomance 
level of those in the program. Use of some form of testing or measuring instru- 
ment, is required. 



However, no instrument is specified for measuring these gains, and 
therefore it is difficult to nake any cotparison of test scorers or gains registered 
in different states. Each state is free to use ;s*iatever test instrument it 
desires and the nixriber of instruments used, even within one state, is substantial. 
Within the various programs of one state, the following tests were recorded as 
having been used to mesasure educationcd gains of migrant students: 



1. California Achievement Test 

2. California Test of Basic Skills 

3. Stanford Achievement Test 

4. McMillan Readiuaess Test 

5. Metrc^litan Achievement Test 
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b. 
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6. ^fetxc^lit^ Reading Test. 

7. Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

8. Stanford Diagnostic Iteading Test 

9. Mental Ability Figure 
.10* Cooperation Sequential Test of Educational Progress 

AmDj^ the states using only one test, the variation is sub- 
stantial. The following tests hav6 been used in various states to 
measiore migrant student gains: ^ 

. / , . • ■ .■■ ■ ■ _ ■ ■ . 

1. Cooperative Tests of Bcisic Skills 

2. Wide Range Achievement Test 

3. Develc^anental Test of Visual-Motor Integration 

4. General Informaticxi Subtest <^f the Peabody Individual 

Achievannent Test 

5. Teacher - Motor Tests 

6. California Adiievement Test 

Testing the educaUonal gains of ili^ant students is aifficult 
under the present system of testing for a nutter of reasons: 

1 There is no one standardized test instrument 
that is used universally for placement purposes 
or to evaluate the educational gains of migrant 
students. It is very difficult to make general- 
izations about the migrant student pc^ation 
based on a wide variety of tests which may or may 
not have scores that are conpatible. 

2. Migrant students are not all tested at the same 
tine. Sone may be pre-tested only, sane post- 
tested only, some both and others none. It 
is conceivable that a migrant student could 
receive one type of pre-test instrument in one 
school, another type of post-test instrument in ^ 
another school, and be recorded on neither sciwols 
statistics since the student did not take both 
tests at the same school. 

3. In the short suiroer programs, the short time 
between pre- and post- tests may affect the scores 
on the tests because of a retention or practice 
factor. 
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4* Because only migrant students who are benefiting from 
P.L. 89-750 funds are tested, there, is no way of knowing 
whether or not any educational gains aniong the students 
are the result of P.L, 89-750 funds and programs. In 
few cases has any atterpt to establish control ^groups 
. taken place. 



Observations Based on Testing 



Although the national testing of the educational gains of migrant 
students is not well standardized, a niirber of observations about the perfonnance 
of the students can be made. 



1. In aocordai>ce with the students' expressed c^jinions 
(presented later in this chapter) about how well they do 
in reading and arithmetic, the test data that the various 
states have ooctpiled indicate in nost cases that the 
students register greater gains in reading than in 
arithnetic over the same time period. 

2. The various test results that have been published 
by the states indicate that those migrant students 
v*io are tested do indeed make educational gains 
betv^en the pre- and post-tests. Tests administered 
in New York show the students as having made an 
average grade-equivalent gain in reading of foiu: 
mcxiths and in arithmetic of slightly less than four 
months during the six to eighth-week surmer program.!/ 
Scores from tests administered irt California indicate 
that migrant students vAx> took a pre- and post-test, 
six months apart, experienced a gain of 6.16 months 
in reading and 5.72 months in arithretic.V 



1/ Measuring Ihe Difference , A Report Prepared by the Bureau of Migrant 
Education {Ali:)any: Ntew York State Education Department, 1972), p. 3-4. 

2/ Annual Evalu^tioi of the California Plan for the Education of Migrant 
Children Fiscal Year 1972 , A Report Prepared by the Bureau of Oxtmunity 
Services and Migrant Education (Sacramento: California State Department 
of Ediication, 1972) , p. 23. 
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3. While the migrant students are making gains in education 
between pre- ard post-tests, they axe also fvmctioning 
at a lower grade - eomvalent level than expected for 
their grade or age group. Further, while the students 
r continue to make gains as they advance in age, the gap 
continues to widen in grade-equivalents expected for 
their age group.. Information from the Texas State Report, 
( which is presented in graphical form in the appendix, 

demonstrates this widening gap in achievement as age and 
grade advance. 3/ 



\ 



\ ■ 



The following figures (Figures H-2 and 1 1-3) , extracted from 
a New York report, serve to further illustrate the point*!/ 



Failure, Qrade Retardation, and Overagenass 



Failure, grade retardation and the resulting overageness no 
doubt play a lar^e role in inducing migrant stud^ts as a group to drop 
out of school. *n^es migrant parents were aske4/ "HAS YOUR CHIID EVER HAD 
TO REPEAT GRADES?" IWenty-two percent of the 220 parents responding in 
the base states and 37% of the 131 parents responding in the receiving 
states answered "yes". Overall, at leaf^t 27% of the children at the -» 
projects visited in the ten states had repeated grades according to their 
parents. 

T!he principals at the schools which were visited ware asked, 
"APPROXI^!ATELY V3HAT PERCEOTAGE OF THOSE CHIUDREN HAVING TO POUOW THE 
CROPS HAVE TO REPEAT GRWDES?" The principals indicated that about 20% 
of the migrant students have to repeat grades. 

3/ Annual Iteport of the Texas Child Higrant Program 19 7 1-72 , A Report Pxepared 
by the Divisioi of Evaluation (Austin: Texas Education Agency, 1972), p. 20. 

4/, Maasuring the Difference, Op. Cit> , p. 5. 
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FIGORE 11-2 

C5RADE-TOSC»RE RELATIONSHIP IN READING FOR 
MIGRANT STODEOTS IN NEW YQRK STATE 




AVERAGE EXPECTED GRADE LEVEL IN SCHOOL 



How does the achievgnent of migr^t children oonpare with 
the achievqnent of children in the norms population? < 



In the norms population, the * average' pupil entering grade 1, 
2, or 3 had a grade-equivalent score of 1.0, 2.0, or 3.0, respectively. 
Hie children in this study, hcwever, gaierally ctetairied grade--equivalents 
lower than did 'average' pupils of the saine age in the norms qroup and 
the gap widened steadily frctn .23 points at . trie kinderg£u:tGn level to 
3.07 points at the ninth grade level. 5/ 

■> , 

a 5/ Ibid. ; " 
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FIOJRE 1 1-3 



G5»\DE-T0-S00RE PELATIONSHIP IN ARITHMETIC FOR 
MIGRANT STUDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 




PRE-K K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

■ AVERAGE EXPEC'?£D GRADE LEVEL IN SCHOOL 



Hew does the achievenient of migrant children ocytpare with the 
achievement of children in the norrns population? 



In arithmetic the gap between the scores of the nonns groups 
and the migrant children increased from .11 points at the kindergarten 
level to 3.60 at the ninth grade level. 



Figures 11-2 and II-3 shew the grade-to-score relationship in 
reading and arithmetic. Although they show a widening gap between the 
migrant group and the norms group, they do show a steady upward trend. 
* This indicated that steady growth in both reading ard arithritetic does 

occur among the migrant children, although at a slower rate than that- 
of the 'average' pupil in the norms population. 6/ 

ErJc — " 



Figure II-4 graj^ the average grade level per year of age 
, for all of the migrant students wlio were interviewed in both the base and 
. recjeiving states. It shows that the average migrant students are fran six 
months to one year behind what would be expected for that particular age 
gtoup. • 

FIGURE I 1-4 

AVER?CE GRADE lEVELS BY AGE OF MIGRANT CHILDREN INITUWIEWED 
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: ^ Ihe follcwing table indicates the average grade Ijy Afo for ' 

migrant students in'the interview saitple from the three base spates. 

Blank areas result from insufficient sanple size. 

W ... . ■ ■ ■ . • \ ■■■■■ ■ 

TABLE II-l 

AVERAGE GRADE BY MSE. FOR MTGRANT STUDEWTS WHO WERE 

-nn^SwIEWED IN CALIFORNlA/FIDRIim/ 



Age of 
Migrant Students 


Average Grade Levels 
Per State 


• ■ ' * ■ 


CA 


• FL 








PS . 




4 ■■ 




Po 


V 

1\ ■ 








V 


6 


1.0 


U • J 




7 - ' 


■ * mm 




i . J 


8 


^ 2,3 




• 1 


• ' ■ :9 ■ 






3.2 




3.8 


3,5 


3.9 


11 


4.4 


4.0 


4.5 


■ \'' -iz^ • 
; ' V 13-" 


5.6 
6.5 


6.5 


5.4 
6.5 


14 


7.5 


8.0 


7.3 


15 


8.6 


8.8 


7.8 


16 


9.5 


9.0 


_8.7 


17 


u.o 


10.0 


9.5 


18 


11.0 






19 






12.0 



SCXJRCE; Ptjpil Interview Guide, for this study ^ 
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^^^^^ : D^^ Study in the base states indicate that, 

when coTiared to the average percent of student population enrolled per 
grade for all children in the United states, a^ignificantly higher per- 
centage of migrant students are enroll^ In the early grades, one through 
si^, and a significantly lower percentage of ndgrant stvKients are enrolled 
in the higher grades, seven through twelve. The findings, presented m 
graphical form in Figur^ II-5, closely parallel and support one of the 
results of an earlier stUy performed by the National Comiittee on the 
Education of Migrant Children.?/ 

. previously Vesented information ind^ 

studer.ts are overage for their grade level, ^ata from Texas indicate 
that by the second grade, 15 % of the migrant student 
seven-month schools, . and 13 %" in the regular schools, are overage. 
By the sixth grade, 40 % and 27 %, respectively, are overage.8/ 

This large perc^tage of over-age students; cxjncentrated in tiie 
early grades and constantly falling further behind, providca a tremendous 
problem for the educauonal systOT and seers to s^^ stage for the 

dropout prcblerti. . 



7/ National Catmittee on the Education or J^^^ 
. MMnAsda y'sChildren , (New York: National Comuttce on the Education 
of Migrant Children, 1971), p. 30. 

8/ Annual Report of the Texas Child Migrant Program 1971-72, 
Op". Clt. , p. 9. ^ 
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I FIGURE 

PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN GRADES K-12 BY GRADE, 
hIGRAIfT aiIU)fe AND ALL CHIira 



12 - 



mmm MIGRANT CHILDREN 
(CALIFORNIA/ FLORIDA AND TEXAS) 



ALL CHILDREN 
(U.S.) 



10 - 



8 ^ 
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a. 
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SOURCES : DIGEST OF. EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1971, P. 25 

PROJECT DIRECTORS INTERVIEW GUIDE/ FOR THIS STUDY. 
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- Poor Attendanc?e axxi Dropping Out ^- 

Traditionally, migrant stiidents have been thought of as 
having poor attendance recx>rds at school and as dropping out of 
school before finishing* / 

Attendance 

The results of the study appear tx> prove that the attendanqe 
of itdqrant stidents at school is iixproving, Ihe students who wre inter- 
viewed were asked if their parents ever asked them to stay horns frciti 
schools Eighty-eight percent in the base states af>d 81% in the receivix>g 
^states answered "no"* While there may have been sone reluctance to 
answer positively in the presence of a stranger, the percentages seem to 
be high enough to indicate that at least a svibstantial majority of the 
stxadents are not being asked to stay home. 

Ihe principals of the schools which were visited were asked 
to describe the absentee rate of the migrant studerits. In the receiving 
states, twenty of the twenty-five principals who responded felt that the 
absentee rate of migrant students Wcis average to very lew. Hiree felt^ 
it was high and only two felt it vqs very high. In the base states ^ 
seventy-five of ninety-seven principals who responded felt that the 
. absentee rate was average to very lew. Nineteen felt it was high and 
wly three felt it was very hic^. Altogether about 80% of the prijicipals , 
felt that the absentee rate of migrant students was average to very low. 

O . ■ . 
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frtie parents vAio were inter/iewed were asked, "WHAT IS THE 
I/DN3EST YCXJR HAS BEEN aTT GP SCHOOIfi WHITE M3VING TO DIPFERENr 

LCX:aticns?" The 339 parents who answered the question responded as 
follows: 



TABLE II-2 

- 

' KESPONSES OF MIGRANT PARENTS, IN PEK3Nr, TO THE QUESTION, 

"WHAT IS THE LCNGEST YOUR GHIID H?& BEEN OUT OF 
SCHOOLS WHILE M3VING TO biFFERENT LOGATIONS?" 



Percent of Parents Nurrber of Wieeks 



36.0 


0 




19.5 


0 - 


1 


18.6 


1 - 


2 


7.7 


2 - 


3 


4.4/ 


3 - 


4 


13. 9\ 


4 + 




— 




Sanple Size 339 





Ohe responses in this section of the students, parents, and 
principals, v*ien added to the parents? previous indication that the majority 
of the students (83%) did not attend more than two schools in the past year, 
indicate that migrant student school attendance is not as low as had 
traditicxially been thought. 



Dropping Out 



While the data indicate that the school attendance of those 
migrant students vrfxi remain in school is at least average, they also 
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indicate that the chances of a migrant student completing the twelfth 
grade are very poor. 

Trtie graph in Figure II-6 shews the percentage of children 
entering successive grades in school, and can be used to corrpare the 
probability of entering successive grades of school for the aver<-^ge 
united States student population with that of the migrant student 
populaticm* Hie average student pofwlation has about a 96% 
chance of entering the ninth grade and an 80% chance of entering 
the twelfth grade/ but the inlgrant students have about a 40% chance of 
entering the ninth grade and a 12% chance of entering the twelfth 
grade > , 

The gra£^ also ixxiicates a rapid drop-out of migrant students 
iiiirediately after the eighth grade. Table II I, which has already 
been presented, indicates that the average age of migrant students in * . 
the base states between grades eight and nine is about fourteen to 
sixteen years. The table also indicates that, in this age rcuige, the 
students take about three years to cocrplete one grade level in Florida 
and Texas and two grade levels in California. In this age range, the 
students are about one and one-half to two years behind the grade- 
age equivalent. 

Principals who vrere inter\^iewed vrere asked/ "what ARE THE ,. 
PRIMRRy REASONS FOR MI(2^A^7^ STODENTS DROPPING q(fr OF SCHOOL COMPLETELY?" 
Hie principals were to respond yes or no to each of sevian possible reasons : 
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1 * Physical 

2. Eooncmics / 

3. Marriage and/or Pregnancy 

4. Lack bf COTiTwriication Skills 
5» Disciplinary Actions 

.6^^Curricuium Inconsistent VJith Students ' Needs 

7. Other 



Their answers were as follows: 

TABLE II-3 



1 



PERCEOT OF PRINCrPALS RESPONDING "YES" TO 
EACH OF SEVEN POSSIBLE REASOJS FOR 
MIGRANT STUDENTS DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 
COMPIETELY 



Physical . 


Base States 


Receiving . States 


3 


1 — 


• 

Bcononics 


75 


62 


Marriage and/or Pregnancy 


5 


10 


Lack of Oomnunication Skills 


25 


43 


Disciplinary Actions 


3 


5 


Curriculum Inoonsistarit with 
Students' Needs 


15 


43 


Other 


27 


33 






Saiiple Size 


65 


21 
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The principals were then asked, "WHAT HJ\S BEEN DCM2'T0 
PREVENT MIGRA>3T ffrUDENTS FROM DROPPING OUT COMPLETELY?'' Their ansWDrs 
v?ere coded ixxto nine general areas. Many principals answered that they 
used nore than one" method. The principals in the base states v^io 
resporvaed to the question answered 116 times, those in the receiving 
states answered 22 times. The answers were as follows: 

' ' - TABLE 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' RESPONSES, IN PERCENT OF TOTAL RESPONSES, 

TO THE QUESTION 
"WHAT HAS BEEN 'done TO PREVENT MIGRAOT 
STUDH«B JT«)M DROPPING OOT 0C«4>LETELY?" 



Truant of ficer- activities 


5 


5 


Teacher speaking with parents at 
/ r)qr[^/schcx:>l 


11 




Proviaing services such as obtaining 
part-tinie jcfcs, free iredical service, 
free lunches 


12 


18 


Attempts to gear curriculun to child's 
specif ic ^interests 


28 


32 


Providing transportation to/from school 


2 


0 


Making parents aware of migrant program 


6 


9 


Varying hours when child may attend school 


9 


5 


Individual counsel in^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


21 


18 


Nothing 


6 


9 


Total number of responses 


116 


22 
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Table II-3 thus indicates that the principals consider economics 
to be the greatest cause of migrant students dropping out, and that lack 
of ccrmmications skills, and curriculum that is inconsistent with 
stvxJent needs, arp also significant causes of dropping out* 

Hcwever/ when the principals were asked vtot was being done 
to prevent dropping out, about 50% of the responses referred to att'^npts 
to gear cuririculum to the child's specific interests and individual 
' counseling. It is difficult to see what effect, . if any, either of these 
\ ritethods of preventing dreeing out has on the economic problem of tiie 
migrant students, v*iich the principals feel is the nx)st pressing problem. 

If the migrant ^onanic problem are indeed th e rt^jor cause 
of migrant students dropping out, then much more em^ as is needs to be 
given to methods of dropout prevention that affect this area. Parental * 
counseling, provision of services such as port-tin^ jobs or free lunches, 
/ traa^portation,'^^ varying hours so that a student may w ork and also 
atterd school would seem to have much more effect on the economic problem 
than individual counseling or curriculum adjustment. 

Roots of the AttenddQce and Dropout Pr cfclem 

The pr(±»lem of students dropping out of schobl^does^ not 
usually becoTTte evident until the high school years in t±ie average 
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Ihited states student population, which has a 96% chance of enter uh} ^ 
' the ninth grade. However, as shewn by the graph in Figure IVG, 
the migrant student population has only about a 40% chance of entering 
the ninth grade. Obviously, since about 60% of the migrant fitudents 
will be gone by the 'time they teach the ninth grade, it is necessary 
, to treat the migrant dropout problem as early as possible. 

The economic necessity to drop out of school 

can strike anyone at any time and is beyond the control of an 

educational program alone. Sudden death, injury or sickness, or tlx? 

loss of a job by a parent, may force a student to drop out ancJ take a 

job to help support the family. When this happens, a school or an 

educational program can help to lessen the problems of a student by 

providing special services that enable the student to hold 

a job and cc«itinue his education, and by acciuainting the studt^nt and 

his family with other economic alternatives available to than. ' . " ^ 

■ - ■ ■ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ ' 

There are, however, reasons for dropping out that ai'e not 

ecoixmic and are within the area . that can be af fectcxi' by ^,tho cKiucation 

program. One of the nost serious of these is overageness, which af^ixircntly 

results from lack of adequate preparation of students in the 

early school years. Data gathered by the study and presented in Table 

II-l indicates that in California and possibly in Texas, it takes tnreo 

years for the average migrant student to move about one grade lovoi in . 

tlie tliird and fourth grades, after which they never catch up. 

ERIC 
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since these are the grade levels at which stiHkiits 
. itiuat bcsgln to u:ic their basic skills to dcwlq) ollK^rTTk 1 1 lo, ( hr 
anouht of time needed to pass throu^ levels three and four may ^ \ 
indicate that the development of the basic, skills of these students 
has not been coiplete. Figure II-7 is a graphicaSsrepresentation of 
Table II-l and dramatically indicates tne prooleni at grades three ^ind four^ 

Figures II-2 and 11-3, presented in the subsection on 
testing, also shw that the fourth grade level may be a prc^lem 
point f or maiy students. In both figures, the pre- and post- test 
scores of the migrant students in New York roughly parallel the 
soores of the norms group but at a Icwer level* However, between the 
third and fourth grade, the direction of, the graph cl'ianges oi^d Uie 
scores no longer parallel those of the norms groip. 

" Ihe test information fron Ofexas, which was discusseci in 

the subsection on testijig and which is presented in the appendix, 
also shews tliat the migrant students are making gains, but at a level 
lower than one year of gain for one year of stixiy. The graphs of the 
Texas test results, however, fail to indicate bhe change of direction 
e at the third to fourth grade level. 

The New York results were obtained from one standardized 
test. The Wide Range Achieveftient Test, in which the horizontal axis 
was controlled for the age of the students and the grade levels were 
estimated for the age groups. In Texas, the results were canposites 
. obtained from several different types of tests. In the Texas 
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graphs, the horizontal axis was cx^ntroiled not by age but by^grade. 
The results of the scores for all children in a grade were ai:^xirently 
recorded for that grade regardless of the age of the children. Data 
frcm Taxas shew: that a substantial percentage of the students in each 
grade are overage and that the percentage rises per grade until Uie 
eighth grade. 9/ 

' ■' ' 

It can be hypothesized that if the Texas data were controlled* 
by age, the pire- and post-test graph lines would be lower and their 
direction might more closely parallel the New York graphs. 

it is apparent frcm data v^ich is thought to be representative 
of migrant students in California and at least irriicative for students 
in Texas, that a prc4)lem appears at the third to fourth grade level 
and that it is not being solved. The migrant students cofitinue to lose 
ground oorrpared to the norms population . 

Dropouts which result fron economic prctolems prcfcably occur 
at scmewhat higher age and grade levels, and are more easily prevented 
by actions taken at the tiitve or slightly before the drop-out happens. 
Dr<^)-outs which occur for acadetiic reasons cannot be treated as they 
happen. Individual counseling, special hours, transportation, and 
part-tiite jdbs or free meals probably make little difference to a 
^tudent who is in, the fourth grade and substantially behind the rest of 
the children of his age. These services carlnot inprove his academe 

9/ Ibid.^ ^ ~~ * 
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kiKWledge, indicated by the widening gap between the 

migraiit students and the norms population as age cind grade increase^ 
" reiriiedlal instructions do not help either* They do not even keep the 
V* students from losing ground. ■ 

Dropouts resulting from academic prbblenis, must be treated as 
early as possible by special preschool and early cjrtido rcwidial proyrms. 
Ren«Jial instruotaon in the hi^ier grades may oily delay the 
tdtirnabe dropping out,' 

Itemalninq At Lc^er Level of Eoonomic Spectrum 

As long as a person is working as a migrant agricultural 

worker in the migrant stream he will ren^ain at the lower level of the 

eooixxnic spectrum, 'flie Manpower Evaluaticm and Development Institute 

reported in 197l"that the average annv^l income of four thousand migrants 

and seasonal farmwoirkers who were part of a study was $2,201. 10/ The 

Depeaninent of Human Resources Development of the State of California, in 

its Annual Operational Sumrary of Migrant Family Housin^Centers, statcxl 

that for 1972 the average annual irK^one fbir'the 2,873 families in the 

twenty^five centers was $2,925. Of the total number of fajtiilies, 837 

mde less than $2,000 in 1972. U/ • 

■ 10/ U.S. General feounting Office, Inpact of Federal Programs 
to Improve the Living Qyiditions of Migrant and otlior S easonal Fag^ 
' workers , Report to the Qxigress, 1973, p. 16. 

' 11/ California Department of Human Resources Developnent, Anmui] 

Operational SunT(m:v Migrant Family Housing Centers, January - D ecofTt)er 1972, 
A Report Prepared by the Migifant Services Section (Sacramento v Department 
' of Uman Resources Developitent, 1973) r p. 7. 
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The eiUcatibn program can do iittie to change the^^^w 
pcdd to migrant workers, but it can do inuch to deinonstrate to 
; migrant parents and children that alternatives are available, and 
to provide than with the skills necessary to seek the alternatives. 
The attitudes toward education and the aspirations of both migrant / 
parents and students which are presented 4n this chapter and in , ■ / 

Chapter VIII indicate that at least the demonstration of alternatives ; 
that are available has been accotplished. . 

Poor Parentol Attitude Toward Education / 

The attitudes toward education expressed by migrant parehts 
are showii in chapter VIII to be generally posiUve,^^^^ -V^^^^ will the 
attitudes of today's stu4ents be when they are parents themselves? 
Ctoviously, many of these migrant students will drop out of school. 

Everi if all of the other factors that encourage dropping out cotild ' 
^be eliminated, the pressing ecOncniic need to help support the jfamily "--^ 
would: sail exist. However, even if a student nkist drop out, .he will 
be a positive influence on his own children if his attitudes are ' 
positive enough, and they may be able to finish school and. bireak out of 
the stream. v 

The developfi^t of these attitudes will be discussed in the 
final three sections of this chapter. 

STUDENT PERCEPTIONS — ATPITUDE, SELF-IMAGE, ASPIRM'ICNS 

The 'tesponses of the students to the attitudinal questions 
ERIQoTECH SYSTEMS, INC. 



^^^^^ can best be analyzed by focasing oa three major areas 

/ of the vicious circle: 

• Attitude toward school 

• Self-iimge 

/ ^ # Aspiration Ifevels 

StixJent perceptiofis in th^e three areas will do^||xh to 
indicate the strengths or weaknesses of the PL 89-750 program. , 

, Attitude Toward School 

The students were asked about their feelings in four areas 
Of their school exj^erienoe: 

\ Ihe ccitplete school program 
#^ Their subjects 

• life school personnel 

• ThaiTx desire to continue iji %c^^ 

■ ■ * " ■ - ' ■* 

' ' . ■ ' ■■ '"^ ■ " . ■ 

K Student Attitudes Toward the Conplete School Program 

Students were asked the question, * WHAT DO ^YOU LIKE ABOUT 

SCHOOL?" Their aniswers were placed ih the following nine categories: 

■ ' ■ ■ • ' \ ' ■ V . " ' - .. - s ■ ■ •-. , ■ ■ 

1. Food X 

2. Academic work 

3. Arts and crafts or vocational work " 

4. Social activity or recreation ^ 

5. NlJisic 

6. Nothing 

7. Do not knew . 

8. - Everything , - 

9. Other 

The students responded in meaningful numbers in only tJiree 
of the categories. Although the category of food had been expected to 
O appear, it did not. 

ERIC 
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TABI£ II-5 

RESPONSES OF STUDENTS BY STATES, IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"WHAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT SCHOOL?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC. 


OH 


WA 


Social Activity 
and Recreaticsi 


17.1 


32.0 


31.9 


30.3 


36,4 


18.5 


25.9 


47.1 


13.6 


40.0 


Academic Work 


54.9. 


25.3 


39.3 


36.4 


27.3 


48.1 


29.6 


23.5 


54.5 


20.0 


Vocational Wbrk 


6.1 


16.0 


5.2 


9.1 


10.9 


14.8 


7.4 


11.8 


9.1 


20.0 


Sanple Size • 


164 


75 


135 


33 


55 


27 


27 


17 


22 


5 



y Ihe significantly hi<^er nutters responding in the category 

of academiG work in California, New Jersey, and C*iio and[ the oorresponctingly 
Ic^ percentages of responses in these states in the category of social 
activity and recreation cannot be explained by differences in the programs 
/ in these three states. The higher peixientages of responses in the category 
of 'vocational wrk in Florida and New Jersey can perhaps be explained by 
the presence of the Earn and Learn Units in Florida and the Mobile Vbca** 
tional Wbrk Units in Jiew Jersey. , 

When asked what they disliked about school, about one-fifth 
of all. the students' responses were in the category of acadonic wrk. i 
In many cases, students irdicated that they liked one subject but disliked 
another, e.g., liked reading but di$li3<ed mathematics. The responses of 
32.5% of the students in the base states and 57% in the receiving states 
indicated that there was nothing about sclicx)l v^^lich they disliked. In 
the base states/ 21.8% of the students responded in the "other" catc<pry 
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as did 7 •5% in the receiving states/ All of the reimining categories 
were answered by very small numbers of students. 



As well as being asked vA^at th^y liked or disliked about . 
school; Uie students were asked, "HW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT DOING YOUR SQIOOL 
W0RK?"1heir answeris were very positive and quite uniform in most 
states, Overall, 80% said they felt good about doing their school 
work, 11% said they did not fleel good about it and 8% did'not knew. 



Stixaent Attitudes Tcxyard Their Subjects 



Stixients were asked, "WHAT SUBJECTS DO YOU LIKE?" They 

■ ■ ■■ ' . ^ ■ ■ / ^ ■ 

responded as follows: 

T^UBLE 1 1-6 

STUDEOT RESPONSES BY STATES, IN PERCENT OF SfUDtKrS 
. > RESPONDING, TO llffi QUESTION 
. "WHAT SUBJECTS DO YOU LIKE?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


m 


Language Arts & 
Reading 


39.5 


25.8 


40.2 


45.2 


31.1 


40. 0 


28.6 


31.6 


29.0 


40*0 


^fatheMtics 


24.4 


26.8 


33.1 


19.0 


20.0 


31.4 


28.6 


26.3 


32.3 


60.0 


Vocational Vfork 
Arts & Crafts 


14.1 


16.5 


44 


9.5 


21.1 


14.3 


14.3 


21.1 


22.6 


0.0 


Music 


1.5 


3.1 


0.6 


2.4 


8.9 


2.9 


5.7 


0.0 


6.5 


0 0 


Social Activity 
and Recreation 


4.4 


14.4 


3.0 


2.4 


7.8 


5.7 


11.4 


10.5 


0.0 


.0.0 


Social Sciences 


10.2 


8,2 


12,4 


11.9 


4.4 


2.9 


5.7 


10.5 


3.2 


0.0 


Other 
Activities 


5.8 


5I2 


6.5 


9.5 


6.7 


2.9 


5.7 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


■ — - — - . - — — 

Sanple Size 


^ ■ 

205 


97! 


169 


42 


90 


35 


35 


19 


31 


5' 
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There is very little difference betVA^en the base and receiviiuj 
states in this cirea except that the students in the receiving states 
responded slightly higher in the category of vocational work arts and 
crafts. Students in the eastern stream responded somewhat lower in the 
language arts and reading category than those in the western strecim, 
but slightly higher in vocational Vvork arts and crafts, and also in 
social activity and recreation. 

■ . , ■ \ ' 

Vhen asked, "WHAT SUBJECTS DO YOU DISLIKE?" , the students 
responded in significant numbers in four Qf the seven possible categories: 

TABUE 11-7 

STUDEOT RESPONSES BY BASE AND BDCEIVING STATES,^ 
IN PERdNT, TO THE QUESTION, "WHAT SUBJECTS DO 
YOU DISLIKE?" 





Base States 


Receiving States 


Language Arts and Reading 


27.2 


30.6 


Mathanatics 


20.2 


21.8 


Social Sciences 


15.6 


.5.4 


None 


21.8 


32io 


Sanple Size 


302 


147 



There are a niirber of small differences and similarities among 
the separate states, between base and receiving groups, and between the 
two streams. A number of explanations could probably be given and there 
would be elements of truth in each. ,Sonie states may emp^iasize certain 
subjects, others may devote their time rtore evenly to many s'jbjects. 
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The sanple size has affected the data in sox^ cases, such as / 
Vfashing^n state, where only five stixJents responded to the questicx^. 
None of^the differences in responses are significant enou^ to justify 
conparisons anic»ig the states, regions or streams. 

Hcwever, there are several iirportant observations that can 



be mad^ because of the siirdlarity of the responses: 

1. The students do have definite preferences or 
like^ v*iich they articulate. In very few cases 
did stiidents respond with non-cocmiittal answers 
such as nothing, do not knew, or everything. 

2. Hie students/ dislikes are not as strongly articulated 
and may in fact indicate a more positive attitude 
toward school,, since 32.5% of the sample in the 

base states aix3 5i7% in the receivijig Stat 
that they disliked nothing about schDol; 21.8% of 
the sanple in the base states and 32.0% in the 
receiving states answered that there were no sub- 
y jects vrfiich they disliked. There is the possibility 

that the students feared inaking criticisms or 
. speaking out, but it does not seem likely since 
most of the interviewers found the children to 
be outspoken arui straightforward once their 
initial suspicions of a stranger had been overcome. 

3. Over one-third of the students indicated 

an academic interest. When asked vrfiat they 

liked aboit school, 43.3% ard 34.9% in the 

based and receiving states respectively 

answered in the area of academic work; 23.2% 

and 20,0% respectively, responded that they 

disliked academic subjects. _ 

■ » . ■ 

When asked specifically what subjects they liked or 
disliked, the students respc»ided largely in the 
areas of language arts, reading, and mathematics. 
As previously stated, many students expressed likes 
and dislikes within the same area. 



ERLC 
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^ 4. It is iitportant that 25.4% of the sample in the 

base states and 29.6% in the receiving states 
responded that they liked the social activity 
7 . and recreation aspect of sdxxDl/ but few con- 

I sidered social activities or recreaticHi to be 

Y uppermost Vvlien asked what subjects they liked 

I or disliked. 

y The data indicate that migrant stvxJents have a positive attitude 
toward their school wrk and regard school as a place for academic 
pursuits. 

Student Attitudes Toward School Personnel 

The attitudes of students toward school can be inferred 
both f ran their feelings as they meet daily situations and from their 
general likes and dislikes of school personnel. 

Students were asked, "HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOU GET UP IN. 
THE M^RNI^3G TO GO TO SCHOOL?" Their responses indicate a positive 
attitude toward going. Overall, three-fourths of the students indicated 
i that they felt good when getting up to go to school. Of the renuining 
cme-fourth of the students, about half indicated they did not feel 

good about it and half did rx)t know. 

. * . ' 

A slightly more positive attitude was expressed in the 

receiving states, probably wing to the nature of the summer program. 

■ ■ • ■ ^ - ■ ' , ■ 

The students were also asked about their feelings vA)on they 
encountered various school x^ersOTtnel. 
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TABIE II-8 



J SnJDENT RESPONSES BY BASE A^© RECEIVING STATES, 
IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"HCW DO YOU USUALLY FEEL WHEN YOU SEE YOUR TEACHER IN THE NDRNING?" 

Base Receiving 
States . ^ States 
Good 78.3 I 86.9 

Undecided 12.9 7.6 

Not Good 8.8 5.5 



Sanple Size 295 145 



TABLE II-9 

STUDENT RESPONSES BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, 

IN PERCEOT, TO THE QUESTICN 
"HCW DO YOU USUALLY BTSEL WHEN YOU SEE YOUR PRINCIPAL?" 



Base 


Receiving 


States 


States 


Good 60.4 


66.1 


Undecided 17.5 


26.8 


Not Good 22.2 


7.1 


Sanple Size 275 


112 
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Respcaises of the students to their teachers cure definitely 
positive - 81% of the students in the entire sanple responded positively. 
Tfhe percentage of positive responses to the teachers is scxiiev^^iat higher 
in the receiving states, probably because of the less threatening/ less 
structured nature of the sumnrter programs and the fact that attendance 

is voluntary V 

Respcxises to the principals, vJho are authority figures and 
may, in seme states, administer corporal punishment to students, is 
not above 22,2% negative in any case. The 22.2% negative response ^ 
in the base states as opposed to the 7 .1% negative response in the 
receiving states may be because fewer principals are actually present 
during the simiTier pjx)grajns in the receiving states. It may also be 
becau^ the frequency of corporal punishment in the base states is 
hitler/ according to the students. 



Itie following seven coding categories ware used to classify 
the students' likes and dislikes of their teachers: 



1. Personality 

2. Teaching methods 

3. Appearance 

4. Do not knew 

5. Nothing 

6. Makes things easy 

7. Einerything 
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In response to the question, "WHAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT YOUR TEmiER?" the 
Students answered alin^sj: entirely with dspe^ of personality or teaching 
methods. The other five categories accounted for less than 12% of the 
answeris in.the receiving states and less than 15% in the base states: 

TABLE 11-10 

STUDENT RESPONSES BASE AND RECEIVING STATES/ 
IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"WHAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT YOUR TEACHER?^' 





Base 


Receiving 




States 


States 


Teaching Methods 


44.4 


59.0 


Perscrality 


41.3 


30.1 


Sanple Size 


329 


' " 166 



Students in the receiving states appear to place greater 
ettphasis on asf^ts of teaching methods and less on aspects ot 
persOiVility. This nvay be due to the relatively short amount 
of tiire thLv^. the students have with the teachers in the receiving 
states. 

Vftien asked what they disliked about their teacher, the 
students responded primarily in the "nothing" category. 
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TABLE Il-il 



STUDENT RESPONSES BY BftSE AND REXEIVING STATES, 
IN PERCENT, TO THE C3UESTI0N 
"WHAT DO YOU DISUKE ABOOT YOUR TEACHER?" 



1 


Base 
States 


Receiving 
States 


Teachijig Methods 


22.5 


12.5 


Personality 


12.0 


8.5 


NotMng^ 


47.3 


77.0 


Sanple Size 


138 


130 



The follcwing 6bservations can be made frcxn the data on 
stidents " feelings and c^iniOTis about school personnel : 

■ ■ ^. - \. ' ■ ' ■ ' 

1. The majority of students react positively toward going 
to school and tcvard the sfchool personnel. 

2. Ihe Wgrant students have the ability to evaluate the 
performances of their teachers through their articulation 
of v^^t they like or dislike about their teachers. It is 
significant that so large a percentage of the students' 
responses fall into the t^ categories of personality 

. and teadiinq methods • 

3. The sbifeit^dislike signilicantly less about their 
teachets in the receiving states than about their 
teachers in the base states. Again, this nay be 
because the students spend less time with teachers 
in the receiving states, there is a sonev^tet more 
relaxed atmosphere, and the students attend 
voluntarily. 



Student Attitudes About Continuing School : 



Perhaps the greatest indicator of vrfiether students have a 
^ positive attitude toward school and educaticm is whether the students 



want to stay in scdiooj and, if so, what their reasons fpir staying are. 
The students in the s^le were asked the question, "bO Y&}\}f}mv TO 
STMf IN SCHOOL?" Hie response was overvAieningly "yes". 



TABLE 11-12 . * 

STODEIW RESPONSES BY BASE A^^D RECEIVING STATES, 
. m PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 

"DO YOU WANT TO" STAY iN SCHOOL?" 



Yed 91^ 
No /Q.l 


93.0 
7.0 


Sanple Size / 294 


147 



Ihose who responded "yes" \^re-then asked why they wanted tD stay in 
.school. Iheir responses /V^^re coded into eight general categories: 



1. Occupational consideration (to get a degree, to get 
a better jcb, to, make nore money) 

2 . Nutrition 

3. Friends in school 

4. Positive attitude toward tochers artd personnel 

5. Negative attitude toward home or work 

6. Like school wrk 
?• Does not knew 

8. GeiWally, would like to continue 



9 
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Ihe students responded in meaningful numbers in three of the categories: 



, TABI£ 11-13 

RESPONSES OF STUDENTS WHO WAOT TO STAY IN SCHOOL, BY 
BASE AND, RECEIVING STATES, IN PERCENT, TO TOE QUESTION 
"WHY DO YOU WANT TO STAY IN SCHOOL?" 





Basfe 
States 


Receiving 
States 


C3enerally , would like 






to continue 


47.5 


'v 37.0 


Like school wrk 


17.8 


31.0 


Occupational cc»isider- 






ations 


23.7 


14.0 


Sanpie size 


^ 337 


180 



/ 



The small number of students who indicated that they did 
v^t want to stay in school were also asked vAiy. Their responses were 
coded into seven general categories: r - 



1. Oocipational considerations (want or need to wrk) 

2. Negative attitude toward teachers and personnel 

3. Prefer to stay home 

4 ♦ Frienda not in school 

5. Negative parental attitude toward school 

6. Does not like school work 

7. Does not know 
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Tiie nunber of stidepts responding in th^ receiving states was so small 
that no signi^ cance cjould be attached to the answers. Of the thirty- 
four students responding in the bass states; ^ 



52.9% wanted or needed to work ^ 

? 11.8% did riqjt like school work . f ■ ' 

17.6% did not want to stay because of a negative parental 
attitude toward school. 

. ' ■ , ■ ■ ' 

Ihe answers to the questiwis about staying in school lead to tvp 

observationst ^ 

1. The mjority of the students v/ant to stay in school 
because of positively stated rekscxis. ihey feel that 
generally they would like to continue, that they like 
school work or that they can gain '^itive benefits 

by staying in schobl. Very few rescinded with negatively 
stated reasons such as not liking tg stay homer avoiding^ 
^ unpleasant field work > or hot knaying why. School is 

seen in a posit^ive way rather than as 
two evils, 

2. In the state of Florida, ten students ansv^red that 
they did not want to stay in school. The niirber 

not be significant except that three out of 
the ten were pre-school students . Since Florida 
has an early childhood development program, it would 
seOT that negative opinions at such an early age , 
even in so small a sanple, should at least be 
pointed out and possibly should be investigated 
further by th$ Migrant Program in Florida. ^ 
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Suncnary r- Attitudes Tc^^ard School 
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In the first of the three majqr areas of student perception — 

■ ' 1. " ■ ■ ' ' ' " 

attitude tcward school the responses of students in the sample 

" . . ' -\ " 

indica.te the following: , 

1. ' Migrant students have formed definite opinions 

about education and school. They do not answer ' 
questions with nebulpcS' answers such as every- 
thing, nothing or do not knew • 

2. The opinions of the students are academically- 
oriented. Iheir opirdons about school concern, 
for the most part, academic sxibjects arid not food 
or the playground equipment. 

' ' t'./ • ■ . . ■ ■ ' ■ . • ^ ' '^.^ 

3. The students ar a group express definitely positive 
opinions about education and school. 



Self-linage \ 

1 The second major area of student perceptions in which the V 
responses of the students can be analyzed is self-iinage. Traditionally, 
migrant students have been characterized as having poor or negative > 
self-images. Alitost every project proposal in the migrant education 
program touches c«i the necessity of developing the self-image of the 
migrant stud^ts. Through analysis of the students' responses to 
questions, the following three areas of student self-image can be explored: 



1. The studehts * own perception of how well they cire 
doing in school . V 

2. The students' perception of how others feel they 
. ^ ' ' are doing in school. 

3. a The stodents' perception 6f' the support others give 

them. Do other people feel that the students' work 
is important? 

O ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ■ ■ 
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The migrant students' peirceptions of theartselves wsre expldred . 
through three questions about hew well they felt they v;ere doing in 
school. 



When asked; "DO YOU BELIEVE YOU ARE WORKING AS HARD AS YOU 
CAN?" thre^-fourths of all of the students who responded said "y^" 
one-fporth sai(J "no" . The percent of positive answers was higher in 

the receiving states than in the base states, and may indicate a gain 

/■■ ■ " '• . / ■ ■ , , ■ ' ' ■ ' 

in student enthusiasm while in the receiving states owing to the nature 
of the sunner programs. 



The stxjdents were asked the following two questions: '^bo 
YOU BELIEVE YOU ARE A GOOD READER?" and "DO YOU BELIEVE YOU DO WELL 
IN ARTTHMETriC?" More than two-thirds of the overall saniplie of students 
responded "yes". The tables for base and receiving state^i are presented 
for poipariscxi with data from the next section. 




TABLE 11-14 

STUDENT RESPONSES BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN 
PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"DO YOU BELIEVE YOU ARE A GOOD READER?" 





Base States 


Receivjjig States 


Yes 


69.0 


69.4 


No 


31.0 


30.6 


Sample size 


281 


134 
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student Perceptions of Iheir (Mi Ability 



TABTf; 11-15 



RESPONSES BY BASE AND RBCEIVrNG- STATES, IN 
PERCEOT/ TO THE QUESTICN 
"DO YCU BELIEVE YOU DO WELL IN ARITHMETIC?" 





Base States 


Receivinq States 


Yes 


68.7 


62.7 


No ' ■ ' 


17.8 


26.1 


Do not know 


13.5 . 


11.2 


Sanple size 


275 


142 



Overall, the sttdents' perceptions of hw well they are doing 
are fairly consistent throughout the three questions and indicate that, . 
as a group, tiie students feel they are doing well. 

Student Perc^tions of What Others Feel About Ihem 

if . 

The students' perceptions of haw others feel they are doing 
in school were es^lored by another series of questions. Itie questions 
anci the categories and percentages of responses eire presented first, and 
discussion follows; 
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TABLE 11-16 

STODENT RESPONSES BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN 
PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"DOES YOUR TEftCHER BELIEVE YOU ARE A GOOD READER?" 





Base States 


Receiving States 


Yes 


65.2 


55.2 


No 


23.3 


14.9 


Does not knew 


9.5 


> ' 29.9 






Sanple size 


273 


154 



TABLE 11-17 

STUDENT RESPONSES BY BASE AND RBCEIviNG STATES, IN 
PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"DOES . YOUR TEftCHER BELIEVE YOU DO WELL IN ARITHMBriC?" 



Base States 


Receiving States 


Yes 59.5 
No 15.2 
Does not knew 25.3 


58.7 
10.9 
30)4 


Sanple size ' 269 


— — _ — 

138 



The students were asked, "HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOUR TEACHER 
miiS YOU THAT YOU ARE DOING GOO) WORK?" Overall, 94% of 444 Students 
said that they felt good about it. / 

The Students were then asked, "HOW DO YOU FEEL WigJ YOUR 
TEACHER SAYS YOU SHOUUD BE WOKttNG HARDER?" They responded as follows: 
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TABIE 11-18 

STUDENT RESPONSES BY BASE /tf© RECEIVING STATES/ IN 
PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"HCW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOUR TEACHER SAYS YOU SHOULD BE WORKING HARDER?" 





, Base States 


Receiving States 


GCXDd 


42.2 


37.8 


Undecided 


16.7 


34.3 


Not Good 


41.1 


27.9 


Sanple size 


275 


143 



The follcwing obse)rvations can be made about the questions 
and responses: 



1^ In the subject of reading. Which is one of ths most 

' Ijeavily emphasized subjects, the students' perceptions ' 
of Itcw well they are doing axe somev^t -higher , 
than for 6u:ithjTietic, but aluost the same as their 
perceptions of how well the teacher thinks they are 
doing. This would tend to shew that the students 
core well adjusted ijfi the subject and comfortable 
in assessing their abilities 

2. ihe stuJents are less well adjusted and less confortable 
in the subject of arithmetic, as indicated by the lower 
percentages of yes and no' answers and the higher per- 
mintage of do-not-know answers on the c^estion of ^ 
^&>es your teacher believe yo do well in arithmetic?" 
This may reflect the need for more entasis on mathe-- 
matics in the progranvs for migrant students. 

3. In the first tWD questions, the higher percentage of 
responses in the "Does Not Know" category for the 
receiving states may indicate that the students are 
unable to percei^re their teachers' attitudes in the 
short simief programs. 

0 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

/ 4. A positive correlation exists ^ although scmowfiat wi-nkcr 
in arithmetic,- between the students' ix^rccption of hew 
well they are doir^ and their perception of what the^r 
teachers think. This seems to indicate that the self- 
inage of the students as a group is consistent and positive 
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5, Itie responses tx> the two questions/ "How do you 
feel when your teacher tells you that you are doirig 
good work?" ahd "How do you feel v^en your teacher 
says you should be working harder?" indicate that 
the students resgpnd viery positively v^en they are 
canplimented or perceive that they are ooQplimented, 
but that, they are well-enough adjusted and their 
self-ijTage is strong enough that they do not develop 
pver\rt>elming negative feelings when confronted with 
the teacher ' s opinion that they should be working 
harder r even though they feel tl)at they are working . 
as hard as they can. 



Student Perceptions of Support Fran Others 

* ■ 

The final eurea of student self-image is the stuients' 
perceptions of the suKX>rt that others give thern — vrfiether they feel 
that other people ocMisider their, work in school to be iitportant. 

Parental Sigpport , Student perceptions of parental suRwrt 
for their school work v^re explored through questions about how the 
students felt their parents reacted to various situations. 

Students were asked, "HCW DO VOUR PARENTS FEEL ABOOT YOUR 
GOING TO SCHOOL?" Of the 414 stuJents who responded, 85% in the 
base states and 92% in the receiving states answered that their 
parents felt positiv^j^^^out than going to school/ The other 15% 
in the base states and 8% in the receiving states "answered that their 

■ I 

parents were indifferent or negative about them going to school. 

4^ . 
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In response to the question, "HOW DO YOUR PARENTS FEETL 
ABOtTT THE GOOD PROGRESS REPORTS YOU BRING HOME?" 95% of the 281 
students in the base states and 92% of the 132 students in the 
receiving stat^ answer^ that their parents ware pleased by gocxi 
reports. v 

Then the students were asked, "WHAT DO YOUR PARENTS DO 
WffiN YOU BRING HOME BAD PROGRESS REPORTS?" Itieir answers were 
coded in three aiteas which are shown cilc«g with the percent of 
response in each area. . 



TABUE 11-19 

STUDEOT RESPONSES BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, 
IN PERCEM", TO THE QUESTION 
"WHAT DO YOUR PM^ENIS DO WHEH YOU BRING HCME BAD PROCURESS REPORTS?" 



Base States Receiving States 



■Hiey help me to ijrprove 
Ttiey punish me 
Indifferent 



42 
50 
8 



Sanple size 



270 



51 
33 
16 



113 



In order to see if the^^ents' parents felt that school 
was inrportant, the students were asked, "DO YOUR PARENTS EVER ASK 
you TO STAY HOME FROM SCHOOL?" A;' total of 88% of the 301 students in 



in the base states answered '?no" and 81% of the 140 students in the 
receiving states answered "no". Those \rfio answered "yes" were asked 
v*iy their peLrents asked th^^^^^^tay hone. The sample was very sniali 
and the percjentages, therefore, may be misleading. Only 31 chil^en 
in the base states and 26 in the receiving states answered "yes"» 



TABLE 11-20 

RESPONSES OF STODENTS V«)^ 
HOME, BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN PETCENT/ TO THE QUESTION 
"WHY DO YOUR PARENlfe ASK YOUflt^^ 



Receiving States 




Base States 



To WDrk 


19 




50 


If sick 


29 




12 


To babysit 


19 




19 


Other 


32 




19 


Sairple size 


31 




26 





The questions and responses indicate that the students in 
our sanpie have the folicwing perceptions of the support for tneir school 
work that they receive f rem their parents. 

1. The parents are si^^portive o^ school and of the 

children going to school and they are pleased ^ 
by good performance in school. 
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2. Although pimishnient may not be the most desirable 
method of responding to a bad perfonrance, the 
children are aware that their parents value good 
progress reports and that their parents are not 
indifferent about bad progress reports. 

3, While a substantial percentage of parents ask their 
children to stay heme at times, particularly during 
the Slimier harvest season in the receiving states, 
the children indicate they are kept hate primarily 
for reasons that are very inportant to the family — 
eoonouic or health reasons. 



' Teacher Support > Student perceptions orieacher support 
for their school wrk v^e explored through four ^jestit«is about the 
teacters.^ The students v^re asked, "DOES YOUR TEACHER HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR WORK?" Of the 301 stxrients in the base states and 144 students 
in the receiving states vrf)d responded to the question, and 94%, 
respectively, answered "yes". 



Of those answering "yes" the question "hew" was asked. Ihe responses 
vere coded into eight najor areas : 

1. Individual attention in class V 

2. After-school tutoring 

3. Providing special materials \ ^ k 

4. Bilingual help ' ^ r 
5; Providing supplies 

6. Same as rest of the class {explains, writes it on the board) 

Does not knew * 

8. AttenticHi vAien- having difficulty with wrk 

■ ■ ■ /' v ' .--^ ■ 

• students answered in meciningful nurttfers in tliree areas 

as indicated by Table 11-21. ' 
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'TABIE 11-21 



RESPONSES OP SIUDIinS ^^HO SAY THEIR TEACHER HEUPS Tim 
WITH THEIR WORK; BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, 1^ PER- 
CENT, TO THE QUESTION "HCS^ DOES YOUR l-EACHER HELP^YOU?" 





Base 
States 


Receiving 
•5* States 


Saite as rest of class 


48 


43 


Attention when having 
difficulty vdth work 


32 

Si 
16 


40 


Individual attention in class 


12 


Sanple size 


310 „ 


167 



then asked, "DOES YOUR TEACHER EVER TALK Tt) YOUR. PARENTS?" 
57% of Jbhe 304 students in the base states who responded and 69% of 
the 141 students in the receiving states answered "no'% 37% and 22% 
respectively answ^ed "yes"/ axxi the renainder did not knew, Those 
who answered "yes" were asked if they knew what their parents and 
teachers talked about. The students answered in ineaningful nurrbers 
in three areas: 
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TABIE 11-22 

RESPONSES OF OTUDEMS WHO SAY THEIR TEACHER TAIJ<S TO 
THEIR PAREinS, BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN PER- 
CENT, TO THE QUESTION "WHAT DO THEY TALK ABOUT?" 



Does not know 

Chiild' s acadendc v?ark 

Other 



Sanple size 
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Base 
States 



54 
32 
8 



125 



Receiving 
States^ 



40 
12 
35 



43 
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It is apparent frcro these responses that the "students 
perceive their parents as attaching a positive value to, and being 
supportive of /going to school axxi performing well in school,; This 
perception of positive parental attitude tavard the students' work 

in school plays a larg^ part in enabling the students to feel that 

^ ^^^^ ■ - ' _ ■ ' / 

their school vjQ£k is indeed iiiportant an<3 to develc^ their self- 
ijrage in a positive way* 

The students cilso perceive that their teachers feel they 
are iitportant eiKa>^ to be helped with tJieir vrork, Hcwsver, 
the type of help nentioieci most by the students is not the type 
of help which requires a grefeit deal of extra effort on the teacher's 
part.v 

Sutinary ~ Self-Lnage 

■ ■■ * ■ ■ 

The review of the three aspects of self-image which were 
presented at the beginning of the section — the^ students ' peroeptiws 
of (1) how well they feel they are doing in school; (2) how well others 
feel they are doing in school;. (3) the support they get from other 
people which shews v^ther other pec^le feel that the students^ school 
vtork^is in^X)rtant — indic^ites tliat, in our sqnple, the migrant studejits 
have a positive self-litviqo In torran of school wbrk and education. 
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Aspiration Levels 



The third najcr 5irea of stud4nt perceptions in vMch the 
responses of the students can be ana^i^e4J.s aspiration levels. Hie 
migrants have traaitionally been thc^v^t of by many, par ticxilarly their 
ernployers, as liking their migratory e^^stexx^e and agricultural jobs. 
CJiaptfer VIII, which explores many of the attitudes ot" migrant parents, 
indicates that the parehts desire that their children beocme educated 
and break out of the migratory stream and agricultural^ work. - Student 
ansv^s to questions in the following section indicate that the 
students reflect their parents ' aspirations for them. 



Staident Aspirations 

6ie of the most ^iirportant it^ns in an analysis of aspiration 

■ ■ ' . * » » ^ ' ■ ' .V . ■ , 

levels is whether or not th0 students want to stay in schiool. The 
respMises to that question and the question of why the students 
want to remain in school have already been given (Tables 11-12 
and 11-13), but it should be enphasized that more thart 90% of the 
overall sanple of 441 students in the ten states indicated that they 
want to stay in school. 



er!c 
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To gain insight intx> the specific desires of the ndgrant 
studehtSr they were asked to describe what they would like to do. Their 
responses wete coded within the following ei^ght general categories: 



TABIE 11-23 

sruraNT EsscRipnoNS of what they wduld like to be, 

BY BASE AND RECEIVING STNTES, IN PERCENT 



Base States Receiving States 



Unskilled labor 


n 


8 


Military service 




■ 2,V\ - 


Skilled labor 


6 


5' 


Go to ooil^e 


2 


,= 2' 


Professic^ial 


35, 


52 


Sales and clerical 


8 


■ 3 


Service Ooci?>ation 


17 


17 


Does not know , 


24 


11 


Sanple size„ ' 


349 


150 



The students vjere then asked, "WiLL YOU TELL, ME HCW YOU 
THINK SCHOOL CAN HE[1» YOU BE VHAff YOU WAOT.TO BE?" Their rresponses 
were coded into six general categories: ' 
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TABLE 11-24 



SOUDEm? RESPONSES BY BftSE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN 
PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION "WILL YOU TELL MB HCW YOU 
THINK SaiOOL CAN HEtP YOU BE WHAT YOU WANT TO BE?" 



Base Receiving 
States States 



Curriculum gecired to occupational interests 


17 


11 


Jteed school to get a job 


9 


15 


Does not know - . 


24 


21 


Does not help , 


2 




Good for college 


7 


8 


Gives a good education 


41 


42 


Sample size 


277 


165 



The student aspirations as expressed by the students appear 
to cx:)rrelate v/ith the aspirations of their parents and two dDservations 
can be made: 



1 . The students positively want to renmn in school and 
a large percentage of those in the sanples appear- 
to believe in the intrinsic value of education. When 
asked how they felt school could help them to be what 
they wanted co be, 41% of the studertts in the base 
states and 42% in the receiving states responded in 
the area of "It gives a good education," A much 
filler percentage of students saw sdxol a s tl>e means 
\x> a specific end, 

2. A substantial majority of the students in the sarrple 
aspire to jobs that require at least a high school 
(xaucation and in most cases college education r trade 
schoql/ or training. The students also responded 
higher in job areas that are considered "white collar" 
and lower in job areas that are considered "blue collar." 
Very few responded in the unskilled job area, which in- 
cluded migrant field work. 
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Itow Students Spend Tdine Out of School 



Two questions were asked to detemine how the students spent 
their time when out of school on the theory that their answers would 
indicate scitething about their ^piration levels, the students \<ere 
asked, "WHAT DO YOU READ WHEN YOU ARE AT HOME?" They responded as 
follows: 

" TABI£ 11-25 ~ — -. 

STUDEOT RESPONSES BiT BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN 
PERCim', TO THE QUESTION "WHAT DO YOU READ WHEN YOU 

ARE AT HOME?" 



Base States Receiving States 



School books 


18 


5 


comic books 


4 


3 


Newspaper/magazines 


3 


5 

/ 


Library books 


12 


/ 

9 


Nothing 


8 


15 


Other 


2 


6 . 


All 


5 


• 4 


Ocrrdc books, Newspaper/ 
magazines/ librciry books 


31 


31 . 


School books, oOTiiG books, 
and/or newspaper/magazines 


16 


22 


Sanple size 


293 


143 
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They were also asked v*iat tiiey did when school was out 
fpr the day. 



TABLE 11-26 



STODENT RESPONSES BY BASE AND REJCEIVING STATES, IN 
PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION "WHAT DO YOU. MDST OFTEN 
DO WHEN SCHOOL IS OOT FOR THE DAY?" 

Base Receiving 



Play 


36 


45 


Wbrk 


9 


10 


Sleep 


0 


2 


Go heme, watch Ty and/or read 


13 


14 


Do homewark , j 


16 


4 


Does not knew 


0 


0 


Do chores at home 


23 


25 


Extra-curricular activities at school 


3 


0 


Sairple-size 


414 


197 



Ihe tw questions yield little about stident aspirations, but 
they do lead to tw observations: 



1. The children do read outside of school • The percentage 
of "nothing'' or "other" answers are low. Any reading 
at all< ev^ conic books, provides exposure to wrds ^ 
and sentences and indicates enough interest in reading 
to actually pursue it v/hen not required to do so. 
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2. There are very few migrant studeuits taking part in 
extra-ci^rituLar activities after school, rrtiis may 
be understandable ix\ the receiving states, v^ere the pro- 
gran« are prin^arily run in the suntner, but a positive 
response of only 3% in the base states indicates that 
little is being dorte to enoourage migrant students to 
take part in extra-curricular activities. 



Surmary ~ Aspiration Level 



It is apparent frcm our sample that the migrant students do 
aspire to remain in school and that they are cognizant of alternatives 
for eitployment. The students feel that education will iirprove their 
ability to secure better employment. 



1 
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CmPTER III 



SERVICES PROVIDED TO MTGRAOT STUDENTS BY 

TOE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

^ 



GEtGRAL DISCUSSION 



The services v\<iich are to be provided to migrant children by 
each migrant education project, by the state programs, and by the total 
national program are sij^sed to be decided upon after twD separate " 
procedures have been corpleted ard their results analyzed. These 
procedures are: 



1, Establishing the bourdaries of the problena and 
deciding v*iat aspects of the problem can be rrost 
effectively addressed. Ihis has been accorrplished 
by the development of eleven general national 
goals \^ich provide bverall direction to the 
migrant education program under PL 89-750 • 

2, Assessing the needs of the intended beneficiciries 
to detemune which needs are the most pressing. 
Since these needs may vary over time or among 
different states, the assessment of needs should 
be an ongoing procedure • 



Once the two procedures have been completed^ the areas of the 
prcA^lem which can be treated by the migrant education program wiJl tovc 
been designated ard the trost pressing needs of the migrant students, 
within those designated cireas, will have been identificxl. After this 
has been accomplished the mechanism for providing the needed services caji 
be developed and the services themselves provided. _ 
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meht and providing cxxtpatibility of services among the various sbaLo prcxjram55 
ban be explored within the frantework of the three following areas: 

• The National Goals 

• Needs Assessment 

• Provision of Services 



NATIONAL C3CAIS 

Trtie eleven national goals can best be explored through the 
presentation of two perspectives: 

• The theory of the national goals 

• The actual use of the national goals 

Ihe Theory of the National Goals 



The Migrant Education Program under PL 89-750 has established 
a series of eleven general national goals which broadly define tlie 
boundaries of the problem that the program 16 addressing and which 
call for services to be provided to meet the needs of the migrant 
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— Students • T^ it addresses are unique 

for tw reasons; 



1. Since, by definition, the migrants cross political 
boundaries in their search for work, the problems 
associated with educating their children becocre 
statewide ai>d ultimately nationwide. 

•* 

the Migrant Education Program is a national 
program vdiich serves \^diat is in reality a 

^ ~ natioial pppidaHon The educational problem 

of migrant children is^ a~nattonal pn^blemv — 

2. The delivery systcra which the national program 
uses to provide the needed services is not con- 
trol led at the national level, but at the state 
and ultimately the local level. Education and 
the educational system in tHe United States is 
by law a function of local ccmmanities and not 
the Federal government. The United States 
Office of Education has very little legal power 
to force conpliance with its wishes on the part 
of state or local education agencies. 



The national goals were developed for this unique situation. 
They provide the framewrk necessary to unify and direct the efforts 
of the Vctrious states and localities toward a conprehensive treatmsnt 
of the educational problenas of migrant children, but thc^y are also 
broadly stated and allow the individual states great latitude in 
determining the methods and services to be utilized in achioving 
the overall goals. 
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The Eleven National Goals 



The national goals call for services to bc^ provided to fnicjrant 
children in two areas — instruction and supportive services. 



Goals for instructional services are: 



1 » " Provide the-opportunity -for -each nug^ child- to - — 

iiiprove ccrmiunications skills necessary for varying ^ 
situations. 

2» Provide the nvigrant child with preschool and kinder- 
garten ei<periences, geared to his psychological and 
physiological developrrent, that will prepeire him to 
function successfully* 

3. Provide specially designed programs in the acadauic 
disciplines (Language ZVrts, Math, Social Stuaies, 
and other academic endeavors) that will increase 
the migrant child's capabilities to function at a 
level appropriate to his potential. 

4. Provide specially designed activities which will 
increase the migrant child's social grcwth, positive 
self-concept, and group interaction skills. 

5. Provide programs that will ijnprove the academic skills, 
pre-vocational orientation, and vocational skill 
training for older migrant children. 

6. Inplen^t programs/ utilizing every available Federal, 
State and local resource through coordinated funding, 
to iiTprove mutual undetstanding and appreciation of 
cultural differences among children. 
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Goals -^or supportive services are: 



7, Develop in each program a cxirponont of int rasLit(v 
and interstate ootmtunications for cycclvuuK' of sf.uii/tit 
records, methods, concepts, and nutorials to vissurc 
that sequence and continuity will bo an intioroitt 
part of the migrant child's total educational proynun, 

8, Develop ccrrmunications involving the school, the con- 
munity and its agencies, and the target gro\jp to ensure 
coordination of all available resources for the benefit 
of migrant children. \ 

9 . Provide for the migrant child's jAiysical and rental 
well-being by including dental, medical, nutritional, 
and psychological services. 

10^ Provide a pi^^ which 

establishes relaHonsMps between t^^^ 
and the clientele served in order to inprove the 
effectiveness of migrant programs and the process 
of parental reinforcement of student effort, 

11, Increase staff self -awareness of their personal 
biases and possible prejudices, and upgrade their 
skills for teaching migrant children by conducting 
in-service and pre-service workshops. 



Actual Use of the National Goals 

State applications for Federal funds under PL 89--750 
must incorporate wholly, or in substantial port, the services oillcci for 
by the national goals as fundamental aspects of their progrcuns, rho 
specific, methods and services to be used are left to each individuc^l : 
state. In practice, this generally means that the state plans tend 
to incorporate the national goals," a necessity if funding is to be 
initially secured, but they also tend to remain very nebulous and 
Q non-specific: The specifics of the program and services are developed 
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at some administrative level lower than the state levol. This is 
sonotiinDS regional, but rrore often local. The doyroc of adhcroacc 
to the state plans by the local projects is allowed to vary in 
accordance with local needs. Local project proposals, although 
they are somewhat more specific, tend to vary greatly airong states 
and within states. 



7 



lHhis system of planning is a result of the local oontrol 
of the educational delivery sys tan. Vfriile it wrks very well in satis^fying 
the local aM state desires for autonomy, it does/ 

very little to develop the continuity among local programs that is 
necessary if the national program is to be effective. 

All too often local project ajiplications for funds are v^ry 

vague about their goals. These vague statemsntis allow the localit^ies 

...... I ■ 

to do just about what they want to do, and in the way they want tp do 

■ ■■ . ■ . f ,1 

it. The following are some of the goals cormonly expressed in Icjcal 

project applications for funds: 



By the end of the program, each kindergarten student 
will demonstrate through his experiences and activities 
the development of self--coi)fidence and positive self- image. 

By the end of the program, 80% of the elementary school 
children will show improvement in language arts as 
indicated by teacher-made tests. 

All pre^school age children will learn to eat one new 
food. 

By the end of the program, all students will, on the 
average, shew iirprovement in self -concept, self- 
reliance, and self-exploratioi, as measured by 
the Individual Migrant Studfent Growth Sheet and 
O teacher-irade instruments. / 
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■ • ■ ^ • ' . " ■ I ^- 

Although the national goals were originaily designed to 
provide general direction for the naticxial prograj^i while allowing the 
states the maxinium possible autonomy, they are broad that they 



actually pl^ide little of the needed national direction. 



MEEDS ASSESSMENT i j 



As was the case for the national goals, n:eds assessment 
can most effectively be explored through the presentation of two perspec- 
tives: 



The . theory of needs assessment 
The actual use of needs a^sesannent 



/ 



The Theory of Needs Assessnvent 



Ideally, the assessment of the needs of migrant students by tho 
states and ultiinately by the local education agencies should be the most 
effective method. Since the L^'s eure actually closer to the students, 
they should understand v*at is needed most and vrfTat services can most 
effectively be provided. 

Any attenpts to make the national goals more specific would 
decrease the flexibility of the states and localities in assessing the 

er|c ' 
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needs of their special populations and in providing services to deil with 
their special problems • 

Actual Use of Needs Assesgment ^ 

The above theory of needs assessment, does much to satisfy 
the desires for autonctny of the states and localities, just as the 
national goals do, but little to provide specific direction and 
continuity oF tHe pfogranir- . , 

If the system of needs assessment was functioning pro^x^rly, 
it would result in a jyrograin in which the educational exixariencos would 
be carpatible and the duplication of services minimal. In the present 
situation this is not so. The reason may be r^at no state desires to 
play a supporting role for any other State. There is a. tendency among 
tl^ various states and their many projects to try to provide as much as 
possible, to "be ready for anything". There is a quite natural status 
in having a program that provides as much as possible. As the sub-section 
on ^rvices will show, at present everyone is doing everything in one 
degree or another. 

* ■ . 
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I Basically! there are tw) levels of needs assessment* Esther than 
being nwtually exclusive, they depend on each other alttough the end 
product. of- each is, or should be, different* > 



\ 



1. The assQssmeait of the needs of migrant students as 
a group. Assessment at this level should be used 
for , program planning . 



2* The assessKvent of th6 needs of individual migrant students* 
^ Assessment '*at this level should be usexi to give direction 

. witlUn local programs ai^d for class placerrtent. 



Unfortunately, the distinction often beocxnes blurred. 

' ■■■■ ' ■• 



' Needs Assessment of Migrant Students as a Group 

■'^■.r^^ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

"rf^ere is very little assessment done of the needs of migrant 
students as a group. MDSt assessment is of smaller, sub-groups of migrant 
students, usually at the' local or state level. This results in a myriad of 
programs and api^roaches to the problems of the students. 

NO one has oome to grips with the difficult decisions about 
priorities ths^t need to be made because no one has made an accurate 
needs assessment at a national level. The question, "WHAT ARE WE 
EDUCATING THESE STODQTTS EOR?" never gets answered. 

It^ in the base states that the migrant students are the 
most concentrated, rejnain the longest, and spend most of their time 
in school. It is the base states which should be combining their efforts 
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and taking the major responsibility for acc^ assessing the needs 
of the ndgrant students as a group and informing othier states of 
their assessments • 



Unfortunately ^ the assessment of needs.in the base, states 
does not seem to be of the needed scope, is stated quite generally 
when it. is stated^ and does not appear to provide any oontinuity among 
the programs in the base states. 



The state of Texas ap^-ently feels comfortable in its knowledge 
of the needs of migrant students ^ does not update needs assessment- 
The Texas evaluation for 1971-1972 states that "a>ncroUy, »ch(xjl dint riot 
reported that the migrant student needs: 



# to have a better grasp of the Ei>glish language so 
that ccramunication is more effective 

# background e^^periences and remedial work so that 
normal progress in school is possible 

# medical help and physical training to develop 
better 5*iysically, arotionally, and socially 

# vitamins and balanced meals so that iirproved 
classroom alertness and performance is more probable. 

# an improved attitude toward school attendance and 

education 

■ . .• ' ■ . r 

m an iitprovement of his self-image 

m experierKies in art, music, aixi Uie Mexican-American 
cultural background 

# a vocation oriented program so that a saleable 
skill can be developed prior to the termination 
of their edupation." 
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The Florida Annual i^^aluation Report for 1971-1972 makes 
no mention of needs assessment for migrant education programs nor 
does the California Evaluation Report for 1971-19721 

Statements about the ncxxJs of nngraitl stu^fents; tiKe the 
previous Texas statOTvent are all too cxxnaan iki\6 {novido litMc* 
guidance to a project director in the receiving states who is planning 
a program or to an adninistrator at the national level who is also 
planning a program. 

While the base states have set priorities for thonselves , 
they have done little among themselves that could be considered 
needs assessment of a national scope. 

J Although the migrant populations may vary ethnically among the? 

base states, it seems reasonable to assume that certain characteristics 
and basic educational needs of all migrant children, no matter what their 
ethnic origin, or the state they are in, might remain constant. If this 
is true, then the programs in the base states reflect more of the needs of 
the state and local ,^ucational systems and less of t he needs of the migrant 
students. - 

The state of Florir^a ennphasizes two areas: early childhood 
developr^ent and secondary level education through earn and learn 'units. 
Texas has few early childhood projects and emphasizes the elementary and ' 
middle-grade levels. Texas operates special seven-month schools for 

o 
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migrant children. Hie other base states do not. California balances its 
program out over a wider age range than the other twD base states , 
but emphasizes tutorial and team teaching methods in the regul ar 
sohoola rather th«rt daveltvping »^parate schools or •white unite. 

Both Texas and California offer bilingual educat ion to migrairt 
students. Although Florida's Annual Evaluation Report for 1970-1971 . 
indicated that there are Mexican-Aitierican migrants in Florida in 
substantial numbers and the study encountered many Mexican-An^rican 
Stxxients, none of the project directors in Florida indicated that 
bilingual instruction was offered to migrant children. 

Florida offers a great deal of vocational training to older 
migrant students, Texas offers less, and California offers jtiuch less. 

These points will be discussed further in later sections of 
this chapter. They are presented here to stress the differences in 
program OTphasis among the base states. Why do Mexican-American students 
in California and Texas need bilingual education while those in Florida 
do not? Why do pre-school children need programs in Florida but not in 
Texas, and are the childreji in Florida and California so different that one 
group needs vocational education and the other does not? 

NcxkIs assessment in tlio rccoivinq states reflects the 
probl^ns in the base states. Children who start their joOrncy in one 
of the base states and attend programs in the j(>c5eivinq states arc 
the same children no matter what state they^c in. Yet tlio anpl^sis 
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of the programs in the receiving states differs m irvmy cases frau 
the emphaisis of the programs in the corresponding base states. In 
other cases the enphasis does not differ when perhaps it should. Al- 
though the base states all indicate substantial amounts! of health 
care for migrant students, every one of the projects in the sampled 
receiving states indicated having health services for the migrant 
students. Why must all projects provide physical examinations? If 
they are Ipeing provided in the base states there is little need for 
thenv in the receiving states t 

Needs Assessment of Individual Migrant Stud ents 

■ . . • . \ 

The needs assessment of individual students is something that 
should be perfomed constantly by all migrant education projects. 
It involves, among other things, class placement and the assessment* 
of. academic gains and losses. It is in this area that the definitions 
and objectives of needs assessment become blurred. Quite often a 
project or state uses ttiO results from this level of assessment 
for planning its program without regard to how that program fits 
in with the national priorities* 

Unfortunately, the grouping of individual assesanents and 
setting of priorities does not get done on a national level. Since 
a comprehensive needs assessment of the migrant student population 

is not available, state and project directors must make their own. 

) ■ ' ' ' 
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In the base states this is possible/ sinc?e the directors are wrking 
with students who will be present for longer periods of tiine and 
gradual shifts in program atphasis to cover new developments are 
possible/ Since the migrant students are a part of the regular 
educational system it is more realistic to assess each stiKlent's 
needs and to provide special help within the overall framework of 
the regular system. 

This is not the case in the receiving states. It is 
unrealistic, to assume that a project in the receiving states, which 
lasts for six weeks, can effect adequate program planning based on a 
needs assessment that takes place after the migrant students arrive. 
An assessment of this type can be used to give specific directions for 

specific students in the program, but it cannot be used to plarj the 

i 

program. Vet this is apparently what is being attenpted in the receiving 
states and it evidences itself in the vagueness of the goals in 
mDst^ local applications for funds. 

Most projects in the receiving states do not kix>w anything 
about the students they will be receiving, yet they must have a 
building ready, staff hired, program planned, and materials purchased 
before the students arrive. The projects oould plan more adequately 
if they had specific information about the needs and characteristics 
of the students they were expecting, aboiit vrfiat services had already 
been provided, and about what educational methods had been used. 
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Tho Migrant Student Record Transfer System was devisoci 
to lessen the need for repeated assessments of individual needs 
by providing cumulative record of the student's educational progress • 
Although MSRTS data sheets are used, they have not been particularly, 
successful in the area of needs assessirvent for'^the following reasons: 

1* The N5SRTS data sheets cannot arrive at a school 
until after the student arrives and enrolls and 
thus are no help in planning the overall program. 

2. The data sheets usually do not arrive at the 
school ui^til at least a week after the student 
arrives^-^ In the receiving states/ where a student 
must be quickly placed in classes because of the 
shortness of the program, this lag time is too great 
cind the projects must make their own assesanients and 
place a student quickly. 

3. The MSRTS is purely an information retrieval system 
and it does not provide the infomation needed for 
overall program planning. 

The MSRTS, its use, and the problems sarrounding it are 
discussed in Chapter XIV. 

Even if a means of transfer of needs assessment information 
were devised , the n^th^ds of assessing needs, whi-Ch include class 
placement and testing of educational gains or losseSi vary so widely 
that it is difficult to relate them to one another. ^ 

Table III-l depicts the percent of sampled projects in each 
state which use each of eleven different methods of determining the 
r^yeds of migrant students* By reading the chart htorizontally within each 
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metlKXl frame, the differences anong the states in determining tlie needs 

of migrant students becomes very evident. Figure III-l graphically presents 

the data by base and receiving states. 



It is apparent that. the educators are not sure what is the 
nost effective method of needs assessment. Most state evaluations make 
reference to teacher-made or locally devised skill tests or teacher ratings 
for class placement or gains testing. Project staffs appeared to place 
greater confidence in locally administered tests and t!o be m^re comfortable 
with the results of tests that they had administered as opposed to using 
the scores of tests given at other schools. The problem of reporting 
tesults becomes impossible since there could conceivably be a teacher--made 
skill test for every classroom in the United States. 



In the area of standardized testing, the state of Florida in its 
1970-1971 Annual Report indicated that grade placement of migrant students) 
which is a function of needs assessment^ in the various Florida counties 
was aided by the following standardized tests: 



Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
California Test of Basic Skills 
Informal Reading Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Slossen Intelligence Test 
SRA Achievement Test 

Reading Study Achievement Tests (Betts Series) 

Local Score Proficiency Tests (American Book Conpany) 

Otis-Lennon I*Q. Tests 

Stanford and Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Harper-Rav^ Reading Test 
Gates-MacGintie 

Florida State 9th and 12th Grade Tests 
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In North Carolina the various cxDunty programs measure the educa^ 
tional gaij^s of migrant students r also a function of needs assessment, by 
using the following standardized tests: 



California Achievement Test 
Califoirru^Test of Basic 
Stan:^ord Achievement Test / ^ 
McMillan Readiness Test' 
Metropolitan Achievamnt Test 
Metropolitan Reading Test 
Iwa Test of Basic Skills 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Mental Ability Figure 

Cooperation Sequential Test of Educational Progress 



Even among states vrfiere only one test is used within the state 
to measure student gains , the variation of tests used is substantial: 



Cooperative Tests of Basic Skills 

Wide Range Achievement/ Test 

Developpnental Test of Visual^tor Integration 

General Information Subtest of the Peabcdy Individual 

Achievement Test 
Tfeacher-Motor Tests 
California Achievement Test 



The current developn^nt of criterion referenced skill lists will do 
much to aid in the transfer of testing information among the states through 
the MSRTS. 



In order to ascertain who was involved in determining the 
needs of migrant students, the project directors ^re asked to respond 
yes or no when asked if the following categories of people were involved 
f in determining migrant students' needs. 

Local School Staff 
Parents 
. Central Office Staff 
Other (Specify) 

O ' 
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The directors did not respond in significant numbers in the 
"other" category. Their answers are presented in the following table: 

TABLE III-2 

PEPCEtrrAGES OF PROOBCr DIRBOTORS RESPONDING IN 
EAQI CATEGORY, BY STATES, TO THE QUESTI(»J 
"WHAT INDIVIDUALS ARE INVOLVED IN DETERMINING 
MIGRAOT SrUDElvJl'S ' NEEDS?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NO 


ai 


WA 


Local school staff 


100 


100 


85 


80 


83 


100 


lOO 


83 


80 


Parents 


. 50 


90 


70 


100 


83 


100 


67 


0 


100 


Central office staff 


50 


50 


39 


80 


33 


50 


100 


17 


40 


Approximate Sample Size 


8 


10 


13 


5 


6 


2 


3 


6 


5 



The local school staffs appear to be most heavily involved 
in determining the needs, of the migrant students. In order to detennine 

- the degree of- coordination in , needs assessment between, pro ject direc-tor 

and principals, the principals were asked the same questions that were 
asked of the project directors about the methods that are used to determine 
migrant students' needs. Their answ^^rs appear in Table III-3. 
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TABTJS III-3 





CA 




TX 


CO 


f Ml 


NY 






^W/^ 


Standardized achievoiient te$ts 








4*3 *' 


45 


loo 


100"" 


20 


0 


Interest .inventories ^ 


23 


52 


18 


0 


27 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


Attituie inventories 


16 


29 


15 


0 


45 


0 


0 






Jjocally dovisod skills t^sts 


44 


43 


18 


43 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Itoacher nvide skills tests 

— — — .-,.{ — — ■ ..-^ ^ ^ — 


70 


67 


48 


71 


54 


100 


100 


20 


100 


Teacher ratuxjs 


72 


76 


72 


86 


73 


0 


0 


60 


100 


Anecdotal records 


60 


62 


36 


14 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Health records 


72 


81 


64 


71 


55 


100 


Too^ 


"2 o"~^ 


100 


Aftf^nrUnnp rpfv>rd«i 


67 


81 


52 


57 


18 


100 


100 


20 


Too 


Migrant student record transfer system 


59 


90 


45 


71 


73 


0 


0 


40 


^100 


Approxiitate isanple size 


43 


21 


33 ~ 


7 


11 


1 


1 


5 


1 



TAmiB^iir-4 

MEOTODS USED IN DEnm^INlNG MIGIViVr STUDfJJrS' H}-:}':DS 
(PEPCKNT Ot^ PftOCBCT DiHflCTORS RESrON0I^^G 11^ FACH yPAMOO O\TDG0RY) 





CA 


FL 






Mr 


^NY 


NC 






Standardized achievtanent tests 


75 


90 


85 


60 




100^ 


100 


17 


80 


interest inventories - - - - 




















^50"'^^^ 


50~" 


Ti ' 


6 


67 


0 


67 


17 


40 


Attitude inventories 


50 


30 


23 


20 


67 


50 


67 


17 




liocally devised skills tests 


88 


40 


31 


50 


83 


100 


67 


33 


0 


T>oacher irvide skills tests 


88 


40 


85 


80 


100 


50 


67 


_67_ 


JjOO_ 


T\oachar ratings 


75 


80 


85 


100 


33 


100 


100 


83 


60 


Anecdotal reoords 


63 


70 . 


39 


40 


50 


50 


67 


33 




Health records 


88 


100 


77 


80 


67 


50 


100 


37 


60 


Attendance records 


_88_ 


_70__ 


77 


60 


50 


_50_ 


,100 


17 


60 


Migrant student record transfer system 


75 


100 


85 


100 , 


67 _ 


100_ 


100 


J0_ 


roo_ 


Api>roximate sainple size 


8 


10 


n 


5 




2 


3 


6 


5 



V 
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In three of the receiving states, tlie sanii>le of [n'incif^ils was , 
not of surf icient size to yield signif icant data. Table 111-3 indicates 
the percentage of principals in each state who responded within each method 
'category. Reading the table horizontally will illustrate the differences ' 
among the states ♦ 

EV>r purposes of corrparison/ the project director responses 
to the same method categories as the'^principals' have been extracted from 
Table III-l and included as Table III-4. * 

Vertical comparison within the state frameworks of the tvK> 
tables indicates that, with the exception of Floridai which shows a 
significant degree of agreeitvent between the directors and principals, 
coordination between project directors and principals in ri^s assessment 

is apparently weak^ 

Since the ability to oOTntanicate is ixtportant and since im- 
proving the students' ability to .ccmmunicate is one of tte goals of most 

't ■ ^ ■ 

of the projects, the teachers who were interviewed were asked to indicate 
how the level of the migrant child's; English was detennined. Their answers 
are presented in the Table III-5. 
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TABLE. III-5 



PERGH^AGES OP TEACHERS RESPONDING IN EACH 
CATBGORy, BY STATES, TO THE 
QUESTiai "HQW IS THP IBVEL OF THE MIGRAIW' 
CHIUD • S ENGLISH DETER[4D^? " 





' CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


i ^ 


NJ 




NC 


OH 


WA 


Oonsultatiion with parents 


19' 


21 


15 


32 


4 


15 


50 


17 


8 


8 


Testing 


32 


36 


48 


41 


63^ 


31 


100 


17- 


25 


47 


Chral Evaluation 


23 


21 


41 


32 


50 


23 


^^50 


17 


8 


31 


Written (^jizzes 


31 


26 


35 


26 


15 


0 


50 


17 


25 


0 


Other means 


13 


6 


13 


12 


23 


8 


0 


0 


17 


8 


Ajpproximate Sanple Size 


95 


39 


61 


19 


26 


13 


2 


6 


12 


.13 



The chart indicates that the teachers' mathods of assessing 
the English level of migrant students vary greatly curong the states. 

Class placement f grouping, and pronotioh is an iirportant part 
• of neqds assessment since it determine? what level of c>dubational services 
will be delivered to a student. Principals at the schools which were visited 
were asked to indicate \A)o detexTtaned-hcv? the migrant chil^ 
to classes. They were given sbc choices and could indicate any number: 

' State guidelines ; _ 

Superintendent of school district 

Director of migrant programs 

School cxxmselor 

Schx)! principals 

Q >: Other {Specxiyi 
ipICSH SYSTEMS, tNC. 
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In the base states, 97 principals' resporvJtd to the question and 
23 principals responded in the receiving states. It was apparent frcni the 
responses that the school principals play a large part in assigning children 
to classes in schools where they are present. Many of the schools in the 
receiving states do not h^ve principals present during the suntoGr programs* 
Seventy-nine % of the principals in the base states and 91% of the principal 
in the receiving states responded that they determined class assignments. 
The.principals indicc^ted that the use of state guidelines for class assign- 
rnents was slightly higher in the base states than in the receiving states, 
but only 22% and 9% respectively responded in this category. Only 15% 

of the principals in the base states and 13% in the receiving states 

■ ' ., I , ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ , , 

responded in the category of director of migrant progreims. Responses in 

the other three categories were too few to be meaningful. 



The principals wre asked to^hdicate if their school grouped 

i.al 



the migrant children in any specia 
asked: 



ay* The following question was 



DOES THE SCHOOL GROUP MIGRAm^ SIUDEmS ACODRDING TO ABILITY 
OR ACHIEVEJENT IN THE FOUjOtVING GRADES? 

Grades 1-4 Grades 5-8 Grades 9-12 



For all students 

For highest achieving students 
only 

For lowest achieving students 
only 

For highest and lowest 
achieving students only 

' Some plan other than the 
above is followed. (Specify) 

ERIC 
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-Yes- 

n 



IJ 



-Yes 



-Yes. i 



The responses of the principals are presented in Table III- 6. . 
The following observations are based on the responses: 



1. Above 50% ot ti^ schools are grouping all migrant 
students in grades 1-8 by ability and achievenient. 

A lesser percentage, about 35%, are grouping students 
in grades 9-^12 by ability and achievejnent* 

2. Very little special grouping of highest or lowest 
achievers is done. This WDuld tend bo indicate 
that special grouping of low achiever3 for remedial 
purposes is not being done* 

3. There is a slightly higher tendency in the receiving , 
states to group the students by ability or achievement/ 
probably due to the non^-graded structure of inany of 
the sutmer projects in the receiving states. 

4. A much lower percentage of schools group students 
in grades 9'*12 by ability or achievement, wiuch may 
indicate that even less remedial instruction takes place 
in these grades than in the earlier grades* 



The prin,cipals were then asked to indicate v^*uch of the following 
two examples best describes the system of grouping for each of the grade 
levels. 

^ miai OF THE FOLLOWING BESr 
DESCRIBES THE SYSl^EM OF GROUPING IN THAT GRADE? 



Pupils are placed in a par ticular 
group and attend all classes 
within lids group* 

Pupils may be in different 
groups for different subjects 
depending on their ability in 
that subject. 



Grades 1-4 Grades 5-8 Grades 9-12 
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TABLE III- 6 

PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS IN BASE AND RECEIVING 
STATES RESPONDING YES IN EACH OF FOUR CATE- 
GORIES TO 1HE QUESTION, "DOES THE SCHOOL 
GROUP MIGRANT STUDENTS ACCORDING TO ABILITY OR 
ACHIEVEMENT IN IHE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES?" 



ALL STODENTS 





Grade 1-4 


Grade 5-8 


Grade 9-12 




Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Percent Yes 


53 


70 


60 


64 


34 


36 


Sanple Size 


55 


23 


62 


22 


29 


11 




HIGHEST ACH] 


LEVERS ONLY 




Grade 1-4 


Grade 5-8 


Grade 9-12 




Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Percent Yes 


0 


5 

_+ 


2 


5 


0 , 


0 


Sanple Size 


54 


22 


61 


21 


28 


11 



LOW ACHIEVERS ONLY 





Grade 1-4 


Grad( 


2 5-8 


Grade 9-12 




Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving, 


Percent Yes 


0 


9 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Sanple Size* 


^ 54 

- _ 


22 


61 


21 


28 


11 



HIGHEST AND LOWEST AjCHIEVERS ONLY 





Grade 1-4 


Grade 5-8 


Grad 


e 9-12 




Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Percent Yes 


2 


9 


2 


10 


0 


9 


Saivple Size 


54 


22 


61 


21 


28 


.11 
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The responses of the principals are presented in Table 1 1 1-7 • 

The following observations are based on the responses: 

1. A much higher percentage of students in the 
receiving states are placed in a group and 
attend all classes within this group. This 

J may reflect the non-graded atmosphere of the 

projects in the receiving states, • 

2. fease and receiving states are about the same 
in placing students in special groups for 
different subjects depending on their ability. 

In order to determine how the migrant students vs/er - grpuped or 
promoted in the various states, the project directors and teachers were 
asked to indicate what criteria were used to group or pronote the migrant 
' students. Their answers are shown in Tables III--8 and III-9, 

Basically/ the tables show that many criteria are being 
considered in all sample states for grouping or promoting migrant students, 
Reading the two tables horizontally within each criteria framework indicates 
that there is little agreement among project directors in the various statos 

1 

or teachers in the various states about what criteria are most effective 
for promoting or grouping migrant students. 

In both tables, the first ten categories are the sar«. Comparing 
both tables vertically within state columns indicates there is a significant 
degree of disagreement between teachers and project directors in each state 
about what criteria are most effective for promoting or grouping migrant 
students. 

eEM^ ch systems, inc. 
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TABLE III-7 

PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS IN BASE AND RECEIVING STATES 
RESPONDING YES IN EAQl OF TOO CATEGORIES TO THE 
QUESTIC»J, "WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING BEST DESCRIBES 
THE SYSTEM OF GROUPING IN EACH GRADE?" 



Pupils are placed in a particular 
group arx3 attend all classes with- 
in this grov^. 





; Grade 1-4 


Grade 5-8 


Grade 9-12 




Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Base 


Receiving 


Percent Yes 


24 




14. ■ 


42 


11 


9 


Sanple Size 


54 


20 


63 


19 


28 


11 



Pupils nay be in different groups 
for different subjects depending 
on their ability in that subject. 





Grade 1-4 


Grade 5-8 


Grade 9-12 




Base 


Receiving 


i^se 


Receiving 


Base 1 Receiving 


Percent Yes 


45 


52 


55 


60 


27 1 45 


Sanple Size 


55 


21 


65 

■ 1 


20 


30 1 11 ■ 

1 
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Ihe project directors were then asked which criteria were used 
to a greater extent for migrant children than for non-migrant children. 
Their answers are presented in Table JII-10. 



Sunttm y of Needs Assessment 



The results of the study indicate the following: 



!• There is little or no needs assessinent being done i 
for the migrant students as a group on an ongoing, 
national basis. The result is that there is no in- 
put of the actual needs of the migrant students as 
a group at a natioixal, policy making level. 
( ■ 

2. The base states should be taking the major responsibility 
for fumisl\ing the needs assessment infor nation necessary' 
for a national assessment. 

3. Most assessTrtent of needs is assessment of the needs of 
the individual student through on-the-spot testing and 
observation. While this type of assessment can be 
used to sane extent in the base states for program 
planning porposes, it' is of no value in the receiving 
states for program plcinning. 

4. Although most projects are performing^, their own needs 
assessments for placement emd evaluative purposes 

the methods used vary so widely that accurate grouping 
of the results for program planning purposes is 
impossible. 
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>i«VISlON OF SEFWICES 

The purpose of the national goals and of the assesssment bf 
needs is to enable the projects to provide migrant students with 
services that meet their most pressing needs. The study shows that 
the services provided to migrant students and the degree to which they 
are provided vary significantly among the states. 

Differences in Services 

Differences core to be expected among the various states in the 
type of services and in the degree to which services are offered. Scxoo 
of the reasons are: 

1. In the base states, certain ser\'ices, particul^ly 
supportive services, may be provided as a part of 
the regular school program. In tl^e receiving states, 
these services must be provided by the migrant 
program during the special surm^ projects. 

2. Bilingual programs may be less needed in the eastern 
stream than in the western strccun owing to fewer 
numbers of bilingual students in the eastern stream. ■ 

However, the differences in services or degree of services appear to be 
substantial enough and' widespread enough to indicate that scmething other 
than expected differences are affecting the services offered. 

The practice of allowing the LEA's to perform the needs \ 
. assessment, and then, provide the services to meet the needs which they 
have assessed, contributes in large oart to the differences in services 
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Uii) Iication of Services 

In seme cases certa'.n ser'/ices nay be duplicated. Ttiis womIH 
seem to be the case in the area of health services. In several cases the • 
receiving states have set up extensive health programs. Since the bafee 
states indicate that health services are available, it seems reasonable\ 
to ask why such services as shots, examinations and dental care are neel^ed 
in both aieas. The receiving states contend that they must maintain health 
services because many students are not receiving them in the base states)^ 
If this is true, then it seems reasonable to ask why the services are not| 
being provide in the most logical place — the base states. The situation 
should be investigated and resolved so that what appears to be a duplication 
can be eliminated. 

Services Actijally Provided 

The services actually provided to migrant children by the 
migrant education program under PL 89-750 caai be divided into , 
twelve areas. These twelve areas of service are directed by national 
goals one through five, and nine, vAiich call for services to be provided 
directly bo or for the students. Areas of service called for by the other 
goals will be treated in other chapters. The twelve areas of services 
arej 



ErJc-CH systems, IMC. 



Remedial Instjruction 
Bilingual Education 



Vocational Training 

Prevocational Qxinseling 
Preschool Services 
Program for Handica[>pcxl 
Cultural Development 
Psychological Ser^/ices 
Health Services 
Nutritional Services 
Social Services 
Transportation Services 



Project directors were asked during the interview to indicate 
vAiether or not seniices in each of the twelve areas were^ provided by their 
school district to all children and whether or not services in each of the 
twelve areas were brovided or augniented by PL 89-750 funds. The responses 
of the project directors are presented in Table lll-ll and III-12 for 
catparison. The two tables show that, generally, everyone is providing a 
little of everything in greater or lesser degrees. The project directors* 
responses by base and receiving states are graphically presented by Figures 
III-2 and III-3. 
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Rernedial Instruction 



Since moat of the*migrant students are at a disadvantacjo exlucation- 
ally euvd am workifiq rtt n vA\ic\\ la f>tihAv i){ni n\ iiinir a^\n mmjvip^ 
rcmodial instruction is a necessity if they are to improve.^ 

The project directors were asked to indicate whether or not 
they xise specially trained teachers in the remedial program. They responded 
as follows: 

TABLE III- 13 

PERCENT OF PROJECT DIRECTORS IN EACH SAMPLE STkTB. 
RESPONDING YES TO THE QUESTICW "DO YOU USE SPECIALLY 
TRAINED TEACHERS IN im REMEDIAL PROGRAM?" 





CA 1 


FL 


TX 


CX) 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Yes 


71 


67 


91 


100 


67 


100 


67 


0 


67 


San¥>le Size 


7 


9 


11 


4 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 



Three prijnary categories of remedial instruction were targeted — 
Reading, Mathematics, and English. Using project directors' responses to 
the question, "HOW MANY MIGRANT CHIIDREN RECEIVE REMDIAL INSrRUCTION BY 
TYPE OF INSTRUCTION?" the percentage of students in the projects visited 
receiving r^nedial instniction through PL 89-750 in the three categories 
can be projected as follows. 



1. In the base states, 86% of the students receive remedial 
reading, 63% receive reroedial mathai^tics , and 34% 
receive remedial English. 

2. In the receiving states, 67% of the students receive 
remedial reading, 56% receive rennedial mathanatics 
and 55% receive remedial English. 
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i 



The provision or rm-provision of remedial instruction by 
specific category/ pcirticularly in the area of rainedial English, becorves 
rmjch more dramatic when observed on a state-by-state basis. 

TAlUi: III-M 

PEICEOT OF CHILDREN PER Pl^OJEXn', IN EACH SAMPLE STATE, 
RE}CEIVING REMEDIAL INSTRUCTTION BY CATEGORY 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Receiving Reading 


98 


97 


71 


70 


54 


85 


59 


75 


65 


Perc^t Receiving Mathonatics 


98 


37 


52 


70 


42 


84 


62 


50 


20 


Peraent Receiving English 


Too 


10 


27 


0 


50 


0 


0 


75 


27 



4 



Of particular concern is the area of remedial English, vMch 
varies by one hundred percentaqo points among the states- of the sanple*- 
Since ccnminications skills are one of the specific national goals ard 
since spoken English is ouo of the most inportant ' f onns of corrmmicationi 
it would seem that a very important aspect of remedial instruction is being 
overlooked on a national basis* 

The project directors v;ere asked if the remedial instruction 
was any different for migrant children than for non-migrant children. 
Eighty-eight % of the 25 directors in the base states ard 47% of the 19 
directors in the receiving states said "no." A difference between the 
base and receiving states could be expected since the base states have their 
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students present during the regular school tenn andi in nost cases ^ t±ie 
students cire integrated into regular classes. Hcwever, since tiye migrant 
students have been defined as having special problems relating directly 
to their migrancy, the high percentage of project directors responding 
^ in the "no" category throws doubt on whether the program is meeting the 
specific needs of the migrant students for remedial instruction on a 
national basis. 

Bilingual Education 



A laxg^ percentage of the migrants in the United States, particu- 
larly in the western streain, do not speak English as their primary language* 
The provision of bilingual instruction for these migrant children is very 
much lii^ked to local or state educational philosophy and the characteris- 
tics of the migrant population within each state. The variety of responses 
received fron the project directors and teachers indicates that the provision 
of bilingual education, where it is use, is to a large extent without 
continuity. 

The responses of the project directors indicate that substantially 
more bilingual educatioti takes place in the western migrant stream than in 
the eastern stream, which could be expected. , 

The project directors were asked if bilingual education was 
provided to all children in their school district. 
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TABLE Iir- 15 

- PEiCENTAGES OF PKOJBCT ^ DIRBCIORiJ, BY STAlTiS, 
RESPONDING YES TO THE QUESTION, "IS BILINGUAL EEh 
UCATION PROVIDED T^ALL CHILDREN IN YOUR SCHOOL 
DISTRICT?" 



^1 





CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Yes 


71 


, 0 


-en 


100 




0 


33 


0 


, 20_ 


SeBt|)le Size 


7 


10 


13 


, 5 


5 


2 


3 


3 


5 



The directors were then asked if bilingual education was pro'/ided 
or augmented by the PL 89-750 project. 



TABLE III-16 

PERCENTAGES OF PROJECT DIRECTORS, BY STATES, 
RESPONDING YES TO 1HE QUESTION, J'lS BILINGUAL ED- 
UCATICW PROViraD OR AUCJ^ENTED BY THE PL 89-750 
PRCOECT?" 





CA 


PL 




00 


MI 


NY 


NG 


.....OH . 


WA 


Percent Yes 


57 


0 


17 


80 


100 


50 


0 


83 


60 


Semple Size 


7 


10 


12 


5 


6 


2 


3 


e 


5 ^ : 



The responses ot the aides anfl teachers showed that a substantial 
number of the staff in the projects visited were fluent in the native 
language of hte students. I'he priority attached to hiring aides vjho were 
fluent in the migrants V native language was reflected in the data, vAuch 
indicated that only about 13% of the aides in the projects which were 
visited did not speak the native language of the students. 

Figures gathered form the projects .ndicate that the average nuiobers 
of bilingual teachers ertployed on projects that were visited were as follows: 
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California - 11.6 fuil-tixrt9 bilingual teachers per project 

Florida - 1.2 full-tiine bilingual teachers per project 

Texas - 5.9 full-tiitie and 14.5 part-time bilingual teachers 
per project 

Receiving states - An average of 1.8 full-time and 1.0 part-tiine 

bilingual teachers per project with the 
lanjoat nuiTtxu s of toacliars ^ over three j^er 
projtKJt jn CoIorcKlo .ml Ohio mvi thu «(rn)ie«l 
— zero — in New York and North CaroJlra. 



Responses gathered from the teachers indicate a substantial degree 
of fluency in the native language of the migrant students on the part of 
the teachers. 



TABUS III-17 

PERCEL^AGES OF TEACHERS^ BY STATES, RESPONDING 
YES lO TOE OJESTION, "ARE YOU FLUEOT IN TOE NATIVE 
LANGUAGE OF TOE MIGRAOT CHIIDREN?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Yes 


21 


58 


60 


75 


44 


36 


100 


100 


33 


15 


Total Niinber Responding 


85 


40 


60 


16 


27 


11 


3 


4 


12 


13 



^ The responses in New York and North Carolina may be misleading 

because the teachers in the projects that were visited in these states did 
not teach any students who spoke Spanish. > 

The priitary err^iicisis of the bilingual education ccnponents of 
programs appeared to be the use of instructional rraterials in the native 
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lar^age corbined with-a instructor ^.or aide. ^ *nie base .atates ^ 

ijidicated more of a reliance on the instructional materials and less on 
the instructors ^ while the situation was reversed in the receiving states 
with more reliance placed on instructors and less on materials, line ^ 
teachers were asked if they felt that the curriculum offered each migrant 
child the opportunity to iirprove ccmminications skills necessary to function 
in varying situations. Of the 254 teachers who answered the question in 
both the base and receiving states, over 85% indicated that they felt the 
curriculum did offer such ooportunity to the migrant children. 

It is ap^>arent that most projects v*uch have bilingual students 
are offering sane degree of bilingual education. It was surprising that 
in Florida ; which in its 1971-72 Annual Report recognized the need for 
bilingual education, the study fouivi no indication that any bilingual 
education was being offered* 

Vocational Training 

With sere exceptions, the vocational education cotponents of 
migrant education programs were disappointing. Programs for girls were 
alinost nonexistant or oriented tcward hcnvaraking skills rather than jcte 
skills. Programs for beys took on an almost monotonous similarity — 
autcmdDile tune-up, engine repair, welding, and shop subjects. 

In the area of vocationnl education, more than in other areas, 
the question "What are we educating these students for?" arises. 
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There seems to be no direction or purpose to the vocational 

(SiucaHon"^^ This may be 

due to the folloving prcA>lems: 

1. Lack of needs assessment — student needs, local, state and 
national manpo^ needs. 

2. A tendency to concentrate failures or problem children 
in "vocational" programs. 

3. Confusion between prevocational, "exposure-type" programs 
and true vocational education programs . 

Lack of Needs Assessment . The question of y*iat the migrant 
students need in the area of vocational education aj^>arently never is 
asked. The outlook in rural America today is not bright in the enployment 
area. The trerd is toward larger farms and more mechanization. The 
traditional manual jobs in agriculture are becoming scarcer. As the 
farms are consolidated and fewer people left on them, the need for the 
sup^rt facilities of small rural tcwns lessens. As this need lessens, 
Che n«nber of jc^s of any kind that are available in the towns also lessens. 
As this happens the more skilled people are forced to take jobs requiring 
lesser skills and the less skilled pec^le are forced out of jobs. 

While fewer jd>s are available in the rural areas, more jobs 
of wider varieties are available in the larger tcwns and cities. However, 
the jc*>3 available in th^ cities require different skills than those in 
rural areas. 
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Three questions should be asked, given current trends in the 
jsnpioynwit area : 



1. If a student dpairos to rernain in agriculture, wh/R 
jobs are available and what skills ore nr^odod? 

2* If a student wishes to get out of agriculture, wt^t 
jobs are realistically available and what skills are 
needed? 

\ 3. What can be offered in vocational education that will 



\ 



mxmize the potentijil of those students who renain 
in the migrant stream? ' 



\ ■ 
\ 



a student decides to leave the rural areas and agricultural 
vK>rk vfhat are ^lis of^rtuniti-es, realistically? What jobs are available, 
in vfhat geographic area, for students have only a high school education 
or who may have to'4rop out, and what skills will be needed for uiese joos? 

It seems realistic to assume that ^>ot all of the migrant students 
are going to be able to break out of the migrant stream. Many will probably,^ 
remain. What skills can be taught that will help them or perhaps enable 



thena to become crew leaders? Subjects like bookkeeping, human relations,/ 

supervisory skills, and state regulations and laws about agriculture 

and migratory labor might be helpful to students who remain in the stream. 

It became apparent, 'after interviewing personnel of the Migrant 
Education Program at many levels, that little needs assessment ha^ been 
done in the vocational corea. Granted, migrant children need to learn to 
read, write, add, subtract, and oamtunicate, but they also have to be able 
to survive in the job v^Drld. 
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The trend in many migrant education proqrjks. seans to be to 
persuade the students to rorain in school and perhaps to go on to college • 
This is necessary and proper, but it is only one-half of the job that 
needs to be done. Information that is presented in another chapter shows 
that only about 11% of the migrant students whD enter the fifth grade will 
enter the twelfth grade. This means that less than 11% of all' migrant 
students who begin school will enter the twelfth grade. There is little 
indication that the situation will rapidly better itself. 

It is necessary and proper to do everything possible to encourage 
the migrant students to stay in school, but, realistically, if so large a 
percentage of them are going to drop out, then it is also necessary to 
, acquaint them with job alternatives that are within their reach and to provide 
them with the opportunity to gain entry- level vocational skills. 

The idea that the longer a student stays in school the better off 
he will be may not be corpletely true. A migrant student who drops out of 
school in the ninth grade, but who has an entry-level skill in typing, stocking, 
clerking in a store, mechanics, or any other field, may be better prepared 
to survive than one who drops cut in the twelfth grade but has no vocational 
preparation. 

Since the migrant students tend to drop out of school early, the 

need for early prevocational and vocational training to si:g)plgnent the regular 

■ ■ «i 

educational program is jjnperative . 
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Coricentratdng Problen Children In Vocational Programs > Programs 
have been or are being develc^^ed to provide a saleable, entry- level skill 
to migrant students. Hcwever, even though such programs are being develppedy; ' 
problefns still exist, as there is a tendency to concentrate pr^^ studehts 
or those v*k> cannot be dealt with in regular classes in the vocational classes. 
The philosophy for this seems to be to arouse the students' interest in some- 
thing and induce them to continue in school; or, in a few cases, to provide 
them with an entry-level skill in scn^ occupation. 

What about the students who are not "prcfciems?" Since about 89% 
of the migrant students will not make it to the twelfth grade, they need to ^ , 
be provided with sore vocational alternatives also, A good student may be 
forced to drop out in the ninth grade due to economic pressures on the family. 
Since he was not a problem student; he probably received little or no vbcational 
training. — 

The existing programs offer few alternatives to young men and even . - 
fewer to young wcmen. If a young man does not want to weld, or work with 
engines, there may not be anything available to him. 

The vocational programs that are available actually serve a very 
snail segment of the migrant student pc^lation prci)lem students arxl 
secondary-age students. Information, collected by the stx>dy indicates that 
only about 4Q% of the migrant students vAio entered the fifth grade will enter 
the ,ninth grade and that these students will be about one to two years older 
than their counterparts in the average student population s If the vocational 
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programs are to affect a maximum number, of students tfiey mimt bo presented 
, much earlier to many more etudonta. 

I Co nfusion Between Prevpcational and Vocational Programs - l^o . 
study fencountered many instances in which prevpcational, exposure-type 
programs were being confused with vocational training programs. Pre- 
vocatiohal programs seemed to be thought of as testing, counseling, and 

providing informtion about employment alternatives. Vocational programs 
were anything involving nanual activity no matter what level that 
activity was at. ' 

Arts and crafts, basic hcmemaking skills, basic shop courses, 
or typing courses provide exposure to ciltemative areas of ennployment. They 
rarely develop the skills needed to function in a particular job. Courses 
at this level are the necessary beginning for the acquisition of vocational 
skills, but they should not be construed by those who take them or thDse 
who give thesn to provide anything but exposure to the enployment area. 

i ■ 

Surmiary . The basic philosophy of the migrant education vocational 
training program needs to be realistically reevaluat-^ in terms of the 
.question "What are we educating these students for?" If tiie program is 
going to have any effect in this area, it must provide a broader range of 
training, more technical training in areas that require it, and continuing 
training that begins in the early grades and build upon a student's 
regular education. 

ERIC 
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Prevocational (!!aanseling 

Prevocational ccunseling should be the process of exposing migrant 

students to infoirnation alxxit varied occupations and acquainting them v/ith 

* / ■ - . . . ' 

the alternatives a^vailable to thena in the job market. 

As can be seen from Tables III-U and III-12, the provision of 
prevocational counseling to all students by the school districts, or the 
prwision or augmentation of prevocational counseling by the PL 89-750 
projects f is sporadic and without continuity. 

The previous subsection on vocational training indicates how 

in^xDitant prevocational counseling and exposure training is for ndgrant 

students . m - 

I " ) - . ■ 

^^Results of the study indicate that sane prevocational counseling 

is taking place. These activities are outlined in Table III-18. 

TABLE III- 18 ■ 

PERCENT OF PROJECT DIRECTORS IN BASE A^© RECEIVING 
STATES RESPCtroiNG IN EACH ACTIVITY CATEXX)RY HH^ 
ASKED THE QUESTION, "WIAT ARE THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
PREVOCATia^^U. COUNSELING?" 



\ 

- . ■ ■ . ■ 


BASE 


RECEIVING 


Planning cmriculum in line with career aims 


8 


14 


Providing infonnat ion on possible 
occupations or academic programs 


42 


57 


Helping students contact agencies and employers 


38 


0 


Testing for interest and/or attitudes 


12 


7 


Consulting with parents 


0 


21 


P^rmiioAte sarcc^e size 


24 


14 
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The project directors also reported that prevocational oooiiseling 
v»a being done priitarily by school counselors and teachers* ^e table is 
presented primarily to show the differences in whD presents the counseling 

in the various sarrple states. 

' • . ' ■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ 

■ " TABLE III-19 

PERCENT OF PROJECT DIRECTORS IN EACH SAMPI£ STATE 
,- RESPOt©ING IN EACH PERSOl^JEL CATEGORY WHEN ASKED 
THE QUESTICN, PROVIDES PREVOCATIONAL ODUNSELING 

TO THE MIGRANT Sm>ENrS?" 





CA 


Ft 


TX 


00 


MI 


NY 


NO 


OH 


«A 


school cxxnselor 


50 


33 


83 


20 


25 


r~ — 1 
50 


33 


1 

33 


0 


Migrant project personnel 


0 


25 


17 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Outside agency oir individual 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 " 




33 


0 


Teacher 


50 


38 


0 


40^ 


50 


50 


33 


33 


0 


Principal 


0 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sanple size 


2 


1 8 


6 


5 


i 4- 


2 


1 

i 3 


3 


} 0 



As was indicated in the previous subsection on vocational 
training, the prevocational counseling and exposure is generally begun too 
late in the school career of the migrant children. Since a majority 
of them will be gone before the ninth grade, the prevocational counseling 
and exposure rnust be presented as early as possible so that it will reach 
the itaxijtwm number of students. 
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Pre-School Services 

Even though the second national migrant program goal 
specifically calls for pre-school experiences to be provided to 
migrant children/ relatively little has been done in this area. 
Several reasons are generally given: lack of facilities/ expense 
of operation/ and lack of national acceptance. The arguments 
against the pre-school conponents are probably true. There is a 
lack of facilities, they are very expensive, and in many areas the 

day. care aspect of pre-school education is frowned upon. 

. - , 1. - 

Th^re is also a ccxrpel ling need to prepare the migrant 
students for their entry into the school systems. Information 
presented in an earlier chapter points out that many of 
these students fall s^stantially behind in their first year of 
, school and never catch up, despite remedial assistance. 

Pre-school programs ccin also be developed to benefit 
others beside the pre-school students. By combining pre-school 
and high school students in a program, the pre-school students 
gain the attention and guidance that iB so important to them and 
the hi^ school students gain valuable experience in child care 
^ 'which, if properly supervised, can be. excellent vocational training 
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Programs For The Handicapped 

Few project directors indicated that their projects were 
providing services to handicapped migrant children. In the base states, . 
63% of the 30 project directors indicated that thsir school districts 
made programs for the handic^ped available to all children. In the 
receiving states 65% of the 23 project directors who responded indicated 
the same. The directors were asked if programs for the handicapped were 
provided or augn>ented as a result of the PL 89-»750 project. In the 
base states, 14% of the 29 project directors who responded, and in the 
receiving states, 41% of the 29 project directors who responded, indicated 
that programs for the? handicapped were provided or augmented by the i>L 89- 
750 project. 



For the most part, the directors, responses show that the services 
axe not actxaally provided at the project, but take place at other facilities. 
The directors were asked "WHO PROVIDES ITffi SERV):CES TO THE HANDICAPPED 
CHIU)REIJ?" Their responses were coded within three c;ategories which are 
showi in the following table: 

TABLE III- 20 ?. ' 

' PERCENT OF PRCOECT DIRECTOPS IN EACH SA^iPLE STATE 
RESP<M)ING IN EACH ANSWER CATEGORY ■TO THE QUESTION 
"WHO PROVIDES THE SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED CHIIDREN?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


Ml 


' NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


state, c»unty, local 
welfare service 


75 


0 


40 


100 


50 


50 


0 


33 


0 


Federal 


0 


0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Special school education 


25 


100 


40 


0 


25 


50 


0 


67 


0 




4 


3 


5 


1 


4 


2 


0 


3 


0 
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The project directors were asked if the programs ard services 
provided for handicapped children were different for migrants than for 
non-migrants. Only 19 project directory in both the base and receiving 
states responded to the question, and only three said that the services 
for migrants were(^fferent from those for nc>n--migrants\ 



Three observations are based on the site visits performed 
during the study. ^ 



1. The term handicapped child was usually interpreted by 
project personnel to mean emotionally handicapped. 

In several in^r^ances, project directors were asked 
about physically handicapped migrant children and 
they indicated that they had not encountered any. 
They were unable to give any reasons other than 
that the parents may attach a social stigraa to a 
plj^sical handicap and imy be hiding physically 
handicajped children. 

2. Reg>jlar projects were not set up to deal vlth the 
handicapped children and n^y emotionally handicapped 
migrant children probably are never diagrvosed. Most 
children vAiose problem was severe enough to cause 
the:n to need very special assistance were sent to 
special programs when available. 

3'. The programs at special centers, vAien they were 
available, appeared to be excellent. The Archway 
School in New Jersey, which receives handicapped 
migrant children from ten surrounding LEA's/ and 
the Wayne Finger lakes DOCES Surmver Migrant Program 
for Handicapped Children in New Yorkr were among 
those visited during the study. 
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Caltural Developcnent 

Cultural developrftent is a somevA^t nebulous term. As can be 
seen from Tables III- 11 and III-- 12 , 67% of the 30 project directors 
in the base states and 61% of ths 23 directors in the receiving states 
who responded to the question indicated that cultural development activities 
were available to all students. Of the 29 directors responding in the base 
states and 27 in the receiving states, 52% and 89% respectively indicated 
that cultural developn^t was provided or augmented by the PL 89-750 
project. The study found individual instances in which excellent classes 
were being given in sane aspects of the students' cultures ^ but there 
was no g^ieral approach or central direction to the subject in irost cases. 
Instances were noted in which Black studies and history, or Mexican- 
American studies and history were provided, but thete seeted to be little 
attempt to explore the migrant culture with the students or show than 
hew their culture fits into the econcmic and social life of the United States. 

The prq^Qct directors were asked how the cultural horitagc of 
the migrant students was included in the curriculum. They stated that it 
was generally incorporated through teaching materials and social activities. 
The responses of the directors to the above question are presented in the 
following chart: ^ 
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TABI£ III-21 

PERQNTAGES OF PROJECT DIRECTORS, DY STATES, RESPONDING 
IN BACK METOOD CATEGORY TO THE QUESTION, "HOW IS TOE 
CULTURAL HERITAGE OF THE MIGRANT STUDENTS INCLUDED IN 
THE CURRICULUM?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Field trips 


0 


14 


0 


40 


0 


50 


0 


0 


33 


Teaching materials incorporate con- 
sideration of cultural heritage 


60 


57 


78 


40 


83 


50 


0 


50 


33 


Discussion of hone background in 
school by children 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


Social activities incorporating 
ethnic heritage 


40 


14 


22 


20 


17 


0' 


100 


33 


33 


DcMi't know 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


63 


29 


50 


80 


83 


50 


100 


0 


67 


Sample size 


5 


7 


9 


= 1 


6 


2 


1 i 

j 


1 

6| 3 



Psychological Services 

The provision of psychological services to migrant students appears 
to be somewhat sporadic. Of the 30 project directors in the base states 
and 23 in the receiving states, 63% and 83% respectively reported that 
their school district provided psychological services to all children. 
Psychological services being provided or augmented by ths PL 89-750 progiam / 
were reported by 21% of the 29 directors who responded in tha base state| 
and by 44% of the 29 directors who responded in the receiving state.H.^ 
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A very sarall number oE directors indicated that the psychulotjlcal 
services provided were different for migrants than for non-migrants. The 
directors rejjort;^ that the psychological services were largely provided 
by the school counselors, Departnvent of Health personnel, or outside professionals.) 
Ttveir responses are shown below: , 

TABLE III-22 

PERCENT OF PROOECT DIRECTORS IN EACH SAMPLE STATE 
RESPONDING IN EACH CATEGORY TO THE QUESTION 
"WHO PROVIDES TOE PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES TO THE 
MIGRANT STUDENTS?" 



c 


CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


School counselor 


25 


33 


40 


67 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Mental health center — 
1 Dept. of Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


0 


100 


0 


100 


Outside professional 


25 


0 


40 


0 


75 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Migrant education project 
perfeonnel ' 


0 


33 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other outside agency 


25 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


School personnel and outside 
agency 


25 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


Satuple size 


4 


3 


5 


3 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Data collected by the study indicate that there were no 
psychologists enployed on a full- or part-time capacity, in the projects 
visited in California or Flori^la. The projects that v^re visited in 
Texas averaged .3 full-time psychologists per project and .5 part--time 
psychologists per project. In the receiving states, there were no full- 
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or part-tiine psychologists at the projects visited in Coloracto, North 
Carolixia, Ohio, or Washington* Michigan had an average of tWD part- 
time psychologists per project visited. New York had an average of 
one full-time and one part- time psychologist per project visited. New 
Jersey reported one part-time psychologist and the use of a child study 
team at the Archway School.' * 

Health Services 

The delivery of health services to the migrant students is v/ell 

developed. The project directors' responses shown in Table III-ll indicate 

that in no case are less than twD-thirds of the school districts which 

were visited making health services available to all students, itie project 

dixectors* responses ^Iso show that in the base states 69% of the 29 directors 

who responded, and in ths receiving states 100% of the 29 directors who 

responded , indicated that health services vere provided or augmented by the 

■ ■ . ! 

PL 89-750 project. ' 

When asked "ARE MIGRANT STUDENTS USUALLY GIVEN A PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION UPON ENROLLMENT IN THE PROJBCT?" 65% of the 31 directors in 
the base states who responded and 70% of the 27 directors in the receiving 
states who responded answered "yes". 
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TVie directors were asked what was included in the 

' ■ I 

examination. They answered as follows: 

TABLE III-23 < 

PERCENT OF PROJECT DIREXTTORS IN BASE AND RECEIVING 
STATES ■ RESPONDING IN EACH CATEGORY TO THE QUESTlC»i 
"WHAT IS INCLUDED IN THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION?" 



BASE RECEIVING 



Chest X-Ray 


21 


25 


Vision Check 


96 


95 


Hearing Check 


88 


95 


Innoculations 


88 


65 


Approximate Sanple Size 


24 


20 



Most of the examinations v;ere given by registered nurses, 
but general practitioners, pediatricians, and paraprofessionals were also 
extensively used. Many of the directors reported that more than one 
category of personnel were used and indicated that, in many cases, nurses or 
paraprofessionals gave screening examinations and that the general 
practitioners and pediatricians examined referrals from the intial screening, 
•feble III-24 reports the percentages of project directors responding for 
each category of personnel. 

The question of whether or not follow-up procedures were 
established to treat medical problems was asked of the project directors. 
Of the 31 directors in the base states and 26 directors in the receiving 
states who responded to the question, 94% and 92% respectively/answcred 
. that follow-up procedures for treatment had been established A ^ In scime 

■ V , ! 
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cases, this follow-up consisted o£ referring the migrants to a 
public clinic or to a private physician. In other cases, it in- 
eluded provision of and payment for whatever treatment was necessary. 

\ 

Nurses at the migrant education projects and the project 
directors reported that they relied heavily on the MSRTS for student 
health information. They indicated that most of the students do not 
supply any health records when they arrive, and that the MSRTS infor- 
mation is most helpSui|^, 

The directors were asked if the project established a medical 
record for students who had none at all. All of the 18 directors in 
the base states who answered the question indicated that they established 
a record. In ti^ receiving states, 83% of the 18 directors who answered 
the question indicated that they established a record. 

Tlti director^ were asked if tH^ healthi services provided to 
migrant students werp Aiffereiit fran those provided to non-migrant 
students. Their answers are shown \in the fol levying table: 

, -\ . ■ \ ' >. ' \ 

PERCENTAGES OF PROJECT DIRECTORS, BY S^fATES, 
RESPorroiNG YES TO THE QUESTION', "ARE THp IffiALT}! \ 
SERVICES PROVIDED TO MIGRANTS DIFFEREOT FROM 
THOSE PROVIDED TO NON-MGRANTS?" 



y 


CA 


FL 


'TX 


00 


MI 


NY 


NC 




OH 


m \ 


Percent Yes 


13 


■ ?0 


! 0 
- 1 ■ ' ■■ 1 


20 


'lOO 


1 

100 


' 100 


i 


67 


t 

■ 0 


Sairple Size 


8 




ii3 


5 




; 2 


.3 


.1 


6 


i 3 
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The students themselves v?ere questioned about what health 
sejrvices they had received at the project they were currently enrolled 
in. They answered as follows: 



TABLE III-26 

PERCENT OF S1UDEOTS IN BASE AND RECEIVING STATES 
RESPONDING IN EftCH CATEGORY TO A QUESTIC»I ABOUT 
WHAT HEALTH SERVICES THEY HAD RECEIVED AT TOE 
PROJECT IN WHICH THEY WERE CURRENTLY ENROLLED. 





Base States 


Receiving States 


Received Medical and Dental 


28 


41 


Received Medical but not Dental 


22 


12 


Received Dental but not Medical 


15 


15 


Received Neither 


35 


32 


Sainple size 


278 


144 




Figure III-4 graphically illustrates the receipt of health Sf^rvices. 

/ 

y As previously stated; the delivery of health services to the 

igrant students is well developed. The study encountered many excellent 
niedical and dental facilities and personnel, since a great deal of noney 
iTUSt be put into these facilities, it wuld seem to be more beneficial if 
only emergency facilities were maintained in the receiving states and a 
greater anount of money for facilities and treatment was provided to the 
base states Where the migrants are more concentrated and spend much rrore 
time. An interstate needs assessment and vcore cooperation among the base 
and receiving states is needed in this area. 
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FIGURE III-4 

PERCENT OF- STUDENTS RESPa©irX3 IN EAQl CAIEGORY TO A 
QUESTIO"! ABOOT WHAT HEALTO SERVICES THEY HAD RECEIVED 
AT THE PRdJBCr IN WHICH THEY WERE CURRENTLY ENROLLED. 



ELIGIBLE STUDENTS 

100% ■ 



NO SERVICES 






RECEIVED 






34.5% 










MEDICAL 






1 MEDICAL / 


CHECKUP 


\ DENTAL \ 




CHECKUP / 


AND 


\ CHECKUP 1 




a^LY 


DENPAL 


ONLY 




18.7% I 


CHECKUP 


/ 14.4% 1 






32.4% 
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Nutritional Service s 
' Nutritional services are very iii^ 

the migr^t children. Maiy do not rfeceive proper rtutrit ion at hate, 
i ., Practically every migrant education project eithejr has nutrition services 
that are normlly provided to all children or augnents or provides the 
services with funds from PL 89-750. The actual percentages of project 
directors' responses have already been provided in Tables III- 11 
and III- 12. . 

The project directors were asked if their project provided a 
free nutrition program for tte migrant students. Of the fifty-five project 
directors in the base and redfeiving states who answered the question, only 
two/ both f ran California, reported that their projects did not provide 
a free nutrition program to the migrant students. 

V Hie directors were then a^ked about what was included in the 

free prograjn. It is apparent that mSst projects are providing a lunch 
and a substantial number provide breakfast also. Their responses were 
as follows: 

I — ' ' ■'. TJ^BLB III-27 I 

PEHCE^XAlCK or PfWBCT DIRECT 
t » • POt©I>« POSITIVELV IN EACW CAT2X»RY Vff^ 

■ "DOES Hffi FREE NUTRITION PROGRAM ItCLUDE: IWE FX>UX3WIl«?" 



* 


CA 


?t 


TX 


CO 


MI 


N/ 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Breakfast 


29 


•100 


64 >. 


icV 


100 


50 


0 


83 


33 


Mid-tTt>ming sr«ck 


29 


80 


36 


20 


33 


50 


33 


0 


25 


Lunch 


86 


.100 


91 


.100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


75 


Mid-aftemoon snack 


25 


90 




80 


67 


lOO 


0 


33 


0 


Dinner 


0 


0 


9 


20 


. 17 


0 


33 


0 


25 


Approximate Sarple Size 


7 


10 


11 


5 


6 


2 


3 


6 


3 
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Teaching the students about good nutrition is an unportant part 
of any nutrition program. The project directors were asked "ARE STlDEWrs 
TAUGOT TOE NUTRITIONAI^ VALUE OF ALL POODS?" IWenty-nine directors in the 
base states and twenty-six in the receiving states responded to the question. 
Of those who responded, 97% and 92% respectively answered "yes". 

In many projects, the teachers ate with the students and re- 
inforced points about nutrition which had been taught earlier in the 
classroom, 

. * 

/ ' The directors were asked if ethnic foods were included in the 

program* ^fore than three-fourth^ of the fifty- four directors who responded 

answered that they were. The directors may have overstated the situation 

sonewhat. The food ^it most schools that were visited seeitved to be well 

prepared and planned. Although student l?Jces and dislikes toward the 

food were nonitored/ there seen^ed to be no overall plan for the inclusion 

of ethnic food. * 

■ " "" " . ." ^ ■ ■■■ ■■ ■ ■■■ ... .. .1 

\^ Priinary funding sources of the nutrition progranis in the various 

states were indicated by the project directors as follows: 

TABLE III- 28 / 
■ ■ ■ ■ / 

>^ PERCEfTTAGES OF PROJECT DIRECTORS, BY STATES, RESPONDING \ 
IN EACH SOURCE CATBGORY TO IWE QUESTION, "WHAT ARE THE ■ 
FU^©I^K5 S0U^^ OF YOUR NIHMTION PROGRAM?" , 





CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


Ml 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


PL 89-750 , 


57 


90 


50 


100 


80 


100 


67 


100 


50 


USDA oormodity food 


29 


80 


67 


80 


100 


■ 50 


67 


100 


100 


USDA school lunch 


71 


100 


83 


80 


100 


50 


33 


33 


0 


^ppxxMunate sairple size 


7 


10 


12 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


4 
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In FY 1973, the following amounts of PL 89-7^ moiies woro 
spent in each sarnple state on nutrition services 

TABLE I I 1-29 

EXPENDITURE PER SAMPLE STATE OF PL 89-750 MONIES 
FOR NOTRITIONAL SERVICES IN FY 1973 





CA 


PL 


TX 


$ 


109,432 


237,540 


258,228 1 



00 


MI 


NY 


m 


OH 


WA 


43,374 


131,596 


72,469 


57,485 


82,731 


13,417 



. When asked "ARE TOE NOTRITIONAL SERVIC^ OFFERED TO MIGRAOTS 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OFFERED TO NCW-MIGRAOTS? " the project directors 
responded as follows: ' 



TABLE III~30 



PERCENTAGES OF PRDOECT DIRECTORS, BY STATES, RESPONDING 
YES TO THE QUESTION, "ARE THE NOTRITIONAL SERVICES OFFERED 
TO MIGRAJWS DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OFFERED TO NON-MIGRAOTS?" 



CA FL TX 00 MI N^ NC OH WA 



Percent Yes 33 


30 


9 


20 


100 


100 


— r 
33 


33 


50 


Sample Size 6 


10 


12 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


4 
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Scx^ial Servioes /' 

Tables III-ll and 111^12 indicate that irost projects that 
were visited have social services provided for all students by the school 
district: or augment or provide social services wich PL 89-750 funds. 

* \ The project directors indicated that the following people 
or agencies provide social services to the migrant students: 



TABLE 111-31 

PER(35NrAGES OF PROJECT DIRBCTORS, BY STATES, RESPONDING 
IN EACH PERSONNEL OR AGENCY CATEGORY WHEN ASKED THE 
QUESTION, "WHO PROVIDES THE SOCIAL SERVICES TO TOE 
MIGRANT STUDENTS?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Migrant project personnel 


9 


50 


20 


43 


50 


0 


50 


25 


33 


State welfaure agencies 


27 


17 


40 


14 


17 


0 


0 


25 


0 


County welfare agencies 


36 


33 


13 


14 


33 


0 


50 


0 


33 


Other federal program 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 , 


0 


0 


25 


33 


School personnel 


18 


0 


27 


29 


0 


100 


0 


25 


0 


Sanple size 


9 


18 


15 


7 


6 


1 


3 


4 


3 
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Vhe directors also reported that the following social services 
were those most often provided: 

^ TABLE 111-32 

PERCENEAGES OF PROJECT DIRECTORS, BY STATES RESPONDING 
IN EACH SERVICE CATEGORY WHEN ASKED THE QUESTION, "WHAT 
ARE THE ACTIVITIES OF 1HESE SOCIAL SERVICES?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Provide welfare ser'/ices to 
migrant families 


20 


24 


30 


17 


33 


20 


33 


67 


33 


Provide health care to 
migrant families 


20 


20 


15 


33 


33 


40 


33 


33 


0 


Legal assistance 


40 


8 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


Counseling 


20 


32 


35 


33 


33 


40 


33 


0 


33 


Transportation to and frctn 
agencies or professionals 


0 


16 


10 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33' 


San|>le size 


5 


25 


20 


6 


6 


5 


3 


3 


3 



Reading both tables horizontally within each personnel or 
service frame indicates that some substantial differences exist in the 
ways in vAiich the various sarrple states approach the problem of providing 
social services for the migrant students, and raises questions about the 
continuity of social services as a student moves in the migrant stream. 
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Ihe project directors were asked if there was any difference 
in t;>e social services for migrants and non-migrants. They answered as 
follows: 

TABLE III-33 

PERCE^^IAG^ OF PWXFECT DIRECTORS, BY STATES, RESPONDING 
YES TO TOE QUESTION, "ARE THE SOCIAL SERVICES PROVIDED 
TO THE MIGRANT STODENTS DIFFERENT FROM THOSE PROVIDED 
TO 'i\iE NON-MIGRATTT SIUDEOTS?" 





OA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Yes 


0 


20 


0 


0 


67 


50 


50 


67 


0 


Sample Size 


5 


10 


11 


. 5 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4 



Transportation Services, 

As in indicated by Tables XIII- 11 and XIJI-12, transportation 
is provided to most students as a part of the regular schDOl districts* 
programs in the base states. It does not need to be heavily augmented 
or provided by PL 89-750 funds. The exception is Florida vrfiich does 
not provide transportation for preschool students. Transportation for the 
Florida Migrant Education Program's early Childhood Development programs 

must be provided by the PL 89--750 project itoelf . 
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/ ■ ■ 

dinde the projects in the receiving states usually do mt fuiK'Lioti 
in conjunction with a regular school program, they c3o not have the benefits 
of the school district's transportation services and imst provide, or at 
least augment, transportation services • 

'The project directors reported that their projects provided 
the following types of transportation for migrant students r 

TABI£ III-34 

1 ■ ■ 

' PERCENT OF PROJECT DIRBCTORS IN EACH SAMPI^ STATE 
RESPONDING IN EACH TRANSPORTATION CATEXXIRY , WHEN 
ASKED THE QUESTION, "WHAT ARE THE TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES PROVIDED TO MIGRANT STUDENTS FOR?" 



CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


To and f rem school 


67 


67 


80 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


Tto field trips 


83 


78 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


83 


100 


Ho and from health service 


17 


38 


33 


80 


80 


100 


67 


17 


50 


Ito aixJ from welfare agency 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


To and fran social activities 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Approxiinate sanple size 


6 


9 


10 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


5 



The study found that many project personnel often volunteer 
their private autcrnobilgs to carry migrant students to needed appointinents. 
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The project directors were asked vrtiether or not the transportation 
services provided |or the migrant students were different from those provided 
for non-migrant students. They responded as follows: 



TABLE III-35 

i 

PERCENT OF PROJECT DIRFJCTORS IN EACH SAMPLE STATE 
RESPONDING YES TO TOE QUESTION "ARE THE TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES PROVIDED TO MIGRANT STUDENTS DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE PROVIDED TO NON-MIGRANT STUDENTS?" 





CA 


FL 


T'X 


CO 


m 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Yes 


33 


22 


11 


0 


60 


50 


67 


33 


0 


Sanple Size 


6 


9 


9 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


5 



T 

Cotmunity Services 

Project directors and principals reported that local oonnunity 
agencies, civic groups, and church groups help in providing services to 
migrant students. Their cooperation is noted here and discussed in detail 
in Chapter XII. 

Extended Day Services 

The need for prograins that operate ^ for longer than the normal" 
operating hours is critical. The parents of itdgrant students leave for 
the fields several hours before rnany projects open and return after the 
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projects have closed. Projects which are open from 9:00 am to 3:00 pm do 
not meet this need. The project directors were asked, "DOES YOUR PROJECT 
USE THE EXTEUDED DAY SbffiDUI£?" They responded as follows: j 

TABLE III-36 ' , 

PERCENT OF PROJECT DIRECTORS IN EACH SAMPLE STATE ' 
RESPONDING YES TO THE QUESTION "DOES YOUR PROJECT 
USE ITffi EXTEM)ED DAY SCHEDUUBS?" 

■ - , / 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Percent Yes 


25 


70 


36 


100 


20 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Saitple Size 


8 


10 


11 


4 


5 


2 


3 


6 


3 



Only 45% of the 29 directors in the base states ard 30% of the 
23 directors in the receiving states answered yes. Those who answered , 
"yes" were then asked if the extended day schedule was provided because 
of the ndgrant students. Of the fourteen directors who answered yes 
in the base states, twelve said it was because of the migrant students. 
All of the seven dir^ectors who answered yes in the receiving states said 
it was because of the migrant students. 

'n>ere is also a need for the sunmer programs in the receiving 
states f o last as long as the migrant students are there to receive services. 
Most programs last about six vs^ks. In many states the migrants are present 
much longer. The object of the progreun is to provide services to the 

FXOTECH SYSTEMS, INC. 
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migrant students. They have needs that include the need for procirams 
with special schedules. Migrant education projects should made evei 
effort to build their schedules around the needs of the student^ 



\ 



\ 
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CHAPTER IV 
PARAPROFESSIONAL PROGRAM AIDES 



The designers of 'Title I migrant cxiucation programs realize, 

■ . ■ # 

as do other social service adfuinistrators, the advantages of involving oom- 

munity residents in the direct delivery of services as ^11 as in the plan- 

♦ ■ 

nincj "process. This study foiind that miqrant education prcqraias art? usinq 
paraprofossiondls in a varuMy of |X)Kit ionu," luliqi^nous wi)rK<Tir.ir<' (^niplf jyi^d 
as helpers in the nutrition programs, as school bus drivers, as procjrtun re- 
cruiters and as teacher-aides ^ the laf^er having a irajor role due to the 
support they offer the. teacher in initiating relevant teaching methods geared 
specifically to migrant children. The iitportance of aides' participation 
led the contractor to pay close attention to their activities in order to 
identify those factors that affected their contribution to the migrant 
education programs. 

RDCRUIIMEOT OF AIDES 

\ RecruibT\ent procedures for aides have important ramifications 
when one considers ihe general philosophy of employing paraprofessionals. If 
the employment of ' aides is to provide additional sup[X)rt to teachers and, r 
morej important, to provide members of the community with increased knowlcidqo, 
training, and devolopntent of personnel skills, and also to provide cwnor -id- 
vanccment role mc^ols for the community and incronsc^ cit i /.(>nship p^rt: icipat ion, lh(*ri 
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recruitinent procedures must be directly related to the overall goals of 
the program, 

The aides were asked, "HOW DID YOU LEARN OF THE NEEDS FOR , 
TEACHER AIDES TO WORK IN THE PROGRAM?" The aides provided the fallowing 
responses : 

TABI-n IV-1 

RESPONSES OF TE/OIER AIDES BY STATE, IN PEICENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"HOW DID YOU lEAWI OF THE NEEDS FOR TEACHER AIDES TO 
WORK IN THE PROGRAM?" 





OA ^ 


FL. 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


MJ 


(M 


WA 


Friend 


31 


19 


13 


44 


15 


40 


50 


25 


44 


0 


School personnel 


20 


54 


73 


44 


44 


40. 


0 


75 


22 


33 


Eltployment office 


17 


4 


4 


12 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


Parent group 


6 


0 


2 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


26 


23 


7 


0 


26 


20 


50 


0 


, 33 


33 



As expected r a high percentage of aides said school personnel 

inf omred thOT of oiployment c^^rtunities. There also appears to be a 

\ ■ . _ . ■ 

great deal of word-of -mouth recruitinent, vMch may tend to limit the 

Qtployn^nt opportunities of ^ the general niLgrant cotinunity. It is of 

interest to note that parent groups in California and Michigan have sctne 

degree of involvement in the recamtment of paraprof essionals for tlio 

program. ' - 
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For the nost parti those persons responsible for recruitinent and 
selection of program ataff looked for specific characteristics in seeking 
teacher-aides applicants. Th3 most ccntTionly applied requirenients were that 
candidates ccxve fran the local comnunity or be migrants, ai^d that they have 
previous experience or familiarity with the program, ^^proximately 80.3% 
of tho aides contactod in this study were residents of the local 
(\tiiiutnil y. OMirM (.Mn<H(LU:<*H wlK>^k> ox{>^r i<*n<i^ Wij:i <x)h!ii<l» »M*r| ri»h v.inf w<*m* 
settled-out migrant students on suimvar leave from col Ickjom and u^ivn si t.ioii 
in their base states and aides, certified teachers or other per,son\\>rfio 
had worked in migrant programs in the past. Further illustration o': 
responses is provided in Table lV-2. 



TABLE IV-2 ^ 
/^^ 

PERCEOTAGES OF AIDES, BY STAI'ES AND BY BASE AND RBCEIVLNG 
SPATES, AFFIPMATIVELY ANSWERING THE QUESTION 
"ARE YOU A RESIDEOT OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE 


RECEIVING 


Yes 


39 


84 


85 


100 


156 


70 


100 


80 


56 


100 


86 


72 


SAMPLE SIZE 


35. 


25 


41 


9 


27 


10 


9 


5 


9 


3 


101 
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^ These findings must be examined in terms of the need for the 

projects to employ members from the active migrant cxximinity. ^ It is the 
, opntractor's opinion that migrant aides can provide a link between the sckol 
and the migrant ccrrmunity. In addition, the training ami exix>ric'ncc^ rocoived 
by migrant aides can produce a "spin off" effect to other membori^ ot tho 
migrant ocrrmunity. Migrant parents see there are other options t\vu^ workitKj • 
in the fields. The aides also became an asset to tio oonmunity by assisting 
the other parents in wrking with their children. Furthenroro, when the 
aides return to the base states> they can continue their work and training 
in the regular srjhool program. Thus, a cadre of highly skilled paraprofessi 
aides is created, which can be utilized in both base and receiving states. 
Unfortunately, what often happens is that a migrant parent or an older child 
is recruited and trained as an aide in a receiving state, but upon returning 
to the base state finds tlmt there are no eiiployment opportunities. The 
consequence of this experience requires no explanation. 

The ennployment of aides from, the settled-out migrant population 
also produces positive benefits. In addition to linking the inigrant 
ccPTitonity and the sdiool, they also serve as role models to the active 
migrant populaticsi. They may encourage other migrants to settle out of 
the stream. 

The employment of aides from the non-migrant corttamity produces 
other beneficial results. First, it provides OTployment to local residents. 
Second, it provides than with a greater understanding of migrant problervs, 
v*uch may be passed on to other cormmity manbers. Third, it provides an 

o ■ 
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iiioeotiye to the odi^^ to operate the programs^ as the residents i;ee 
tlvit they too are receiving benefit f rem a Federal program, 

Tte niost factor that must be cx^nsidered is thcv 

establishment of a proper glance in the employment of aides in Uxj 
PL 89*750 program —- a balance that will be beneficial to all segments 
of the ccmtunity* 

CHAPCTERISTICS OP THE AIDES ' 



The Ijiportance of having someone in the classroom whD can relate 
to children in their native language cannot be overstated. In the past, a 
ooiTinon obstacle for teachers trying to ''get through*' to children with 
little or no knowledge olf the 'English language. This barrier, of course, 
has been nost detriinental to the children. The ideal situation would be to 

utilize bilirtgual teachers as needed. However, since this is not always 

. . . . ^ ....^ ^ . 

possible^ bilingual teacher-aides provide a satisfactory 'alternative. 

■■ ■■- .■ ■ ■ \- ■" - ' . ■ ■ * . 

Of all the aides interviewed, 86.9 % spoke the native language 

of thsir students and 13.1% 'did not. Table li/-3 breaks down the total 
by states and by base tfiid receivinq states. 

.... . ' - ■ ' ■ . a 

''i'm,E IV-.} , ■ \ 

P^HaWAGSS OF AIDES, BY STATES AND BY BASE im mXVJmi STAli:S, AFFtHMATIVllLY 
ANSWEhlNG TIE QUESTION '^iX) YOU SPEAK THE NATIVE I/iNGUAGE USED BY THE STUpfeNTS?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 




MI 


NJ 


=NY 


NG 


.OH 


m 


BASE 


RECEIVING 




























Yes 


94 


85 


84 


99 


85 


100 * 


88 


100 


56 


100 


88 


86 


SAMPI£ SIZE 


35 


26x 


44 


9 


27 


9 


8 


5 


9 

i\ 


,3 


J05 


• 70 
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It should be noted, however, that language, ability, should not 
be the sole consideration in selecting bilingual personnel* For exanple, 
in those programs visited where South and Central Africans were being 
utilized as aides, the value of their involvement was questionable. They 
are usually hired for their language ability, and although they provo to 

i . 

be a trettiendous help to teachers in facilitating oomrounication, they 
usually have little ^jinderstanding of migrant children. Although they !may 
be very sincere in their efforts to help, their lack of awareness of 
migrant i>roblems and life style has limited their ability to relate to the 
migrant students* ; 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

One of the most valuable assets that an aide can bring to a 
program is the wisdom derived from previous experience. Consequently, 
attention was given to finding out how many aides had worked in similar 
positions in the pasi. 

The aides were asked, "HAVE YOU EVER WORKED AS AN AIDE BEFORE?" 
Forty-two percent: of the total sample indicated "yes" and . 58% replied 
in the negative, 

Table IV-4 breaks down the totals and shows 37% in the base 
states, had previous experience, and 50% in the. receiving states* 
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PER32mGES OF AICES, 3Y STATES AND BY BASK ANU imjmVlW: 
STATES, AFFIFMATIVELY ANSWEIRING Olffi QUESTION 
"HAVE YOU EVER WDRKED AS AN AIDE BEFORE?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE 


REQIIVING 


Yes 


40 


35 


36 ' 


50 


41 


40 


75 


60 


56 


, 67 


37 


50 


SAMPI£ SIZE 


35 


26 


45 


8 


27 


10 


8 


5 


9 


3 


106 


70 



Judging fron these findings, there is significant turnover of 
aides. The amount of time spent on training them may be greater than woulti 
be necessary if programs sought out persons witji experience. Attatpts 
should also be made to maintain continuity and coordination between the 
base and receiving states in the erploimsnt of aides. 

Although approximately half of the aides had not worked in similar 
capacities before involvement in Title I Migrant prograxits, the data revealed 
more 'than three-quarters of tliem had been with their respective programs . 
longer than six months. When questioned about their tenure as aidosr^nly 
20.1% said they had worked^ six months or loss in the program; 211 }vjd 
been aides from six to^^A^lve months and a majority of 53% hid been with 
the^^^prograri for more than one year. Scxne had as much as three years of 
experience . As shown in Table IV-5, 90% of the aides in the base states , \. 
had served at. least six months. 
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TABLE IV-5 

AND KH)CEiviNG mmw, IN iwmv IN KN.:u mrinm 



■ T . 


CA 


PI. 


'fX 


, CO 




KJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 




■ ri:ci:"!VjT:'.;" 


6 months 


14 


12 


7 


22 


52 


30 


22 


60 


22 


0 


10 


35 


6 - 12 months 


17 


31 


27 


3.3 


22 


20 


78 


4 0 


11 


33 


25 


31 


1 year 


69 


57 


66 


45 


26 


50 


0 


0 


67 


67 


65 


34 


SAMPLE SIZE 


35 


26 


45 


9 


,23 


10 


9 


5 


9 


3 


106 


68 



It is reasonable to conclude that teacher-aides, by their long 
involvement with the programs, have gained some degree of proficiency in 
the roles they fill in the classroom. Many aides, working with teachers 
as a team, have made worthwhile contributions to the program. Other aides, 
however, have played more limited roles because of the duties assigned to 
than, or because of lack of support by other program personnel; All progrcims 
are left to determine the roles of their paraprofessional staff according 
to their needs. It is therefore im^rtant to review how the various progrc\n^s 
use their teacher-aides. . 

DUTIES OF THE AIDES / V. 

Cormvents from teacher-aides interviewed showed that those who 
had been with the program for a year or longer had acquir€Ki enough skills 
to take on relatively sophisticated roles. The teachers employ them in 
meaningful activities such as developing instructional materials or teaching 
small groups within the classroom. Aides that were relatively new to the 



\ 



\ . 

: V 



program understandably had more mandate duties. It is ijmportant to note 
that most aides had no previous experience in the educational field and, 
because of minijT\al training efforts by the programs, the aides' first year 
is a :|eaming experience in wKich they become familiar with teaching tech- 
niques and itiethods under the guidance of teachers. 

When asked, "WHAT ARE THE DOTIES OF THE TEACHER AIDES?^^ the 
aides listed a variety of duties or responsibilities. Table IV--6 shows th* 
frequency with which various categories of duties were listed. 

The more common assignments were assisting with teaching (27.2%), 
clerical functions (20%) and individualized teaching (17%). When teachers 
were asked what they perceived the aides' duties to be, thtey also agreed 
I that the aides most often assisted in teaching activities (30%) , in in- 
dividualized instruction of students (24%) and in clerical duties. An 
example of the latter was found in Texas where sorr^ programs assigned aides 
to work with the MSRTS system. 

. In reviewing those duties performed outside of the classroom, 
teacher-aides most often helped in the food service programs (9*3%) . 
This activity usually consisted of supervising children. To a lesser 
extent, aides also were responsible for assisting in the transportation of 
students (4*1%) , supervision of games and recreation periods (6. 6>.) , 
clean-up duties in the classroom and cafeteria (7. ov,) » AtkjI her arvM iti 
which teacher-aides were seldom utilized Wc)s commujiiaition with fvirrnt*: 
(0.5%). However, when asked specifically if they over visited" yxm?.s or 
talked to parents, 61,2% stated that at least once during the program year 
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they visited hcres or spok^i with parents concerning their children's progress 
in the program. 

There was ^ interesting! disparity between the duties of aides 
in the eastern stream and in the western stream. In the eastern streaiti 
24% I assisted in the food service program, but only 3.8% per fonrved this 
duty in the western stream; 9.1% of the aides were assigned transportation 
duties in the eastern stream while only 2.2% did the same in the western 
stream. On the other hand, the programs in the eastern stream did not 
involve their aides^ in bilingual instruction (0%) but \l^%-oV^^^ aides 
in the western stream were^atiy^^^M^^ in reviewing 

Table IV-7, it can be generally concluded that programs in the western 
stream seem to be utilizing teacher aides more effectively. That is to 
say, aides in the western stream seent to spend more of their time in actual 
instruction than aides in the eastern stream, who apparently divide much 
of their time among a variety of duties outside of the teaching process. 
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Teachers were also asked about the role of teacher-aides i particu- 
larly those under their ijTmediate supervision. They were asked about the 
availability of aides, how they were utilized, and whether they increased 
the teachers' effectiveness. Tl>e uata of Table IV-7 show that nost teachers 
had an Average of 1.5 aides working with them when migrant students v^e in 
tl^ir classrooms. In Michigan, teachers had an average pf 2.2 aides avail- 
able to them. It is interesting to note that Ohio fall4 behind the other 
states in the sample. 



TABLE IV-7 

NUMBER OF AIDES PER TEACHER, BY STATES AND BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES 



Aides per 
teacher. 

SAMPLE SIZE 



CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


m 


BASE 


RECEIVING 


1.5 


1.8 


1.1 


1.2 


2.2 


■ V " ■ 
1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


,76 


38. 


, 55 


J.9 


27 


13 


4 


. 4 


U 


11 


169 


90 



Table XII- 8 gives a break-dcwn by states of the average number of 
hours worked by the aides in a week. 

; , ' TABLE IV-8 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF AIDES, BY STATES AND BY BASE AI© RECEIVING STATES 





CA 


■ FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE 


RECEIVING 


Nuriber 
of hours 


7 


32 


23 


28 


32 


34 


22 


19 


31 


22 


17 


29 


SA^G>LE SIZE 


80 


35 


53 


18 


27 


12 


. 4_ 


__4_ 


11 


_12_ 


168 


88 
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As shown in Table IV-9, a high percentage of teachers felt cjuito 
positive about the use of teacher-aides in their classroom. In the base 
states, 95% signified that aides increased their effectiveness and in the 
receiving states 99% of the replies were affimative* Because irost training 
of aides was left to the teachers, the assignment qf duties was also left 
to their discretion. In sqnne instances, the teachers T overloaded schedule 
did not leave tinve to train aides and therefore their duties did not focus 
intensively on classrcon in3truction. Qh the other harjd, especially in the 
case of aides who had been with the program for a longer time/ teachers 
found nr)re innovative Vays of involving their aides- For exanple, many / 
teachers found it beneficial for the aides under their supervision to bQc6me 
proficient in the use of certain materials or to be responsible foic^)^pinq 
students in a specific subject. 

TABLE IV-9 

PERCENTAGES CT" TESSIEIS, BY STATES AND 
BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, AFFIRMATIVELY 
ANSWERING THE QUESTION "HAS THE USE OP 
AIDES INCREASED THE TEACHER'S EFFBCTIVEMESS?" 





CA 


FL . 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


VIA 


BASE 


RECEIVING 


Yes 


93 


100 


92 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 ' 


100 


95 


99 


SAMPUE SIZE 


61 


34 


51 


16 


27 


3 


3 


4 


i; 


12 


146 


7r) 



TRAINI^X; OF TEAGHER-AIDES 



Training is a ptf-ferequisite for effective utilization of paraprofossional 

teaching aides. The majority of aides are lay people w:|.th virtually no untier- 

^ i . r ■ 

O ■ . ■ i . .. . ^ ■ ^ ^ " 
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Standing of teaching concepts or nethDdologies. The purpose of training in 
to correct this^ if only to provide them with a wrking basis for doing 
their job. 



Although the need for training programs was recognized by program 
administrators, training apparently was not given sufficient stress. At 
best, the training could be described as sporadic and of questionable quality. 
A number of aides ccmnented they never attended a workshop or orientation 
session. A ccmron reason given was that they were hired after pre-service 
training, and although t^ey had been on the job close to a year, no additional 
sessions had been given. These aides were not really aware of objectives 
or the full extent of the program except in very vague terms. For exanple, 

even though a good portion (85.5%) acknowledged that at some point they had 

t ■ 

received an explanation of the goals and objectives of the program, further 
questioning revealed that many still did not have a thorough understanding 
of them. 

Table IV- ID gives the rejponses of aides when asked if they had 

been provided with in-service training specifically designed for the teaching 

of migrant children. A^roximately 67.2% answered yes. Ag^in, responses 

frqn aides in Ohio are relatively lower than responses in the other states. 

TABLE IV-^10 



PEndNTAGES OF AIDES, BY SmTES AND 
BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, AFFIFMATIVELY 
ANSWERING TOE QUESTION "WAS THERE ANY IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FDR YOU ra:SIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR TEACHING MIGRAOT CHILDREN?" 



Yes 



X 



CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


'NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE RBq;lVING 


74 


52 




78 


81 


50" 


44 


60 


33 


100 


1 

69 


65 


35 


25 


43 


9 


26 


10 


9 


, 5 : , 


9 


3 


103 


71 
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Eighty-five percent of those aides who answered affirmatively stated that 
the training they received had been adequate." Table IV-11 breaks down the 
responses by states. . 



TABUE IV-11 



PERdNEAGES OF KLTSS, ^ STATES AND BY 
BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, AFFIimTIVELY 
ANSWERDJG 1HE QUESTION "WAS Hffi TRAINING ADEQUATE?" 



CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


m 


NO 


OH 


m 


BASE RECEIVING 


Yes 77 


85 


90 


100 


73 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


84 1 85 


SAMPLE SIZE 31 


13 


•31 


7 

f 


22 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


75 1 48 ■ 



When further questioned, it was determined that 60.8% had been 
included in the training program offered to the teachers. Those aides that had 
not receiyeci any training ooctplained that they were placed at a disadvantage 
because they wer^ not familiar with proper teaching techniqijes and needed some 
basis for coordinating their efforts with the te&cher in planning classroom 
activities/ Certified teachers who Were hired as aides but knew very little 
about migrants es^jecially stressed thfe need to participate in some form of 
training. Further details of tlie above question are provided in Table IV«12. 



TABiLE IV-12 

PERCENTAGES OF AIDES/ BY STATES AND BY BASE AND RBCfelVING 
STATES, AFFIRMATIVELY ANSWERING THE QUESTION "ARE 
* - YOU INCLUDED IN THE IN-SERVICE TRAINI^ 
OFFERED TO THE TEACHERS?'* 



Yes 



CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


W\ 


BASE 


RECBIVrNG 


60 


43 


78. 


78 


54 


50 


43 


60 


44 


100 




64 ^ 


57 . 


SI2E 35 


23 


41 


.9 


26 


8 


7 


5 

» 


9 


,3 


99 


67 
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' Overall reaction to the question "HAS THE IN-SERVICE TRAINI^X3 
PROGRAM HEIPED VOU DO A BETIER JOB?" was a significant 89.7% positive 
replies. Table lV-13 gives more details. 



/■ 



■ TABLE IV-13 

PERCENTAGES OF AIDES, BY STATES AND BY BASE ;^ND RECEIVING 
STATES, AFFIRWVTIVELY ANSWERING THE QOESTION 
"HAS THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM HEtPED YOU DO A BETITER JOB?" 



CA 


FL ■ 


TX 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NO 


OH 


WA 


BASE 


RECEIVING 


Yes 88 


93 


97 


88 


79 


100 


80 


100 


75 


100 


93 


>^ 


SAMPLE SIZE 32 


15 


33 


8 


19 


4 


5 




4 


3 


80 


46 



A mjority of the aides felt there was need of nore in-service 
training. Table lV-14 gives the details. 

J. TABLE IV-14 

PERCENTAGES OF AICES, BY STATES AND BY BASE AND RECEIVIl^G 
STATES, AFFIimTlVELY ANSWERING THE QIESTTCN 
"IS 1HEFE A NEED FOR MDRE IN-SERVICE TikCNING?" ^ 





CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE 


REa:iviNG 


Yes 


82 


85 


93 


67 


52 


43 


2'9 


60 


100 


100 


87 


60 


SAi4>LE SIZE 


34 


26 


42 


9 


25 


7 


7 


. 5 


9 


3 


102 


65 
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Many aides aocxxTpanied their answers with suggestions. The follow- 
Ing are a few of their recxxnnendations and stateraents pertaining to training: 

• Vforkshop should be ixore relevant to the use of curriculum 
HBterials* 

• Objectives and goals of the program should be more fully 
explaii>ed. 

• Provide more constructive help as to v^t to expect in the ^ • 
classroom as v?ell as hew to handle certain problems, 

• Better orientation in terms of outlining duties of aides. 

• Mi'st have continuous in-service training in order to determino 
and alleviate problem areas • 

m Workshops are usually too long. More frequent sessions 
woold be more effective. Tbo much material presented and 
not sufficient time to digest it. 

• Many workshops too repetitive, especially for aides who have 
worked previously with program. 

• More training sessions with teachers in how to prepare class- 
room materials. 

m Include parents ix) training sessions to provide them with 
insight as to activities that the program provides their 
children. 

In general I those aides who participated in training activities did 
benefit from the ecperience. Although their expectations and needs were obviously 
not fully satisfied, the vadidity of the training cannot be denied. One of the 
strongest reoormenaations (63%) provided by teachers, in reference to 

helping aides reach more effective levels of participation, is that more frequent 
and relevant workshops be offered. The next step would be to incorporate 
staff suggestions into 'a viable training 'program for all teacher-aides. More 
detailed infomation regarding teacher recatmendations is given in Table lV-^15. 
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TABLE IV-15 

RBOONWENDATIClNS OP TEAOffiRS FOR MAKING AICES MORE EFETCTIVE, 
BY STATES AND BY BASE AND RECEIVIN3 STATES, IN" PERCENT IN EACH CATEGORY 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE RECEIVING 


Wbrkshops 


19 


54 


29 


33 


37 


0 


25 


60 


30 


0 


30 


33 


^Instrvx3tdai5d 
' respons ibi 1 i ties 


6 


2 


3 


8 


0 


0 


25 




n 


n 


.4 


3 


Moore job security 
and pay 


0 


li 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


3 


1 


Subsidize 
transportation 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ ■ 1 
0, 


0 


0 


0 


Increase educational 
responsibility 2^ 


7 


38 


21 


40 


22 


0 


0 


0^ 


50 


24 


' 8 


None 


13 


4 


14 


17 


23 


22 


50 


20 


30 


50 


11 


31 


Other 


26 


11 


10 


21 


0 


56 


0 


20 


30 


0 


17 


23 


tore aides - full 
time or otherwise 


15. 


ai 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


SAMPI£ SIZE 


96 


46 


73 


24 


30 


9i 




5 


10 


8 


215 


90 
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Career developinent, although encouraged in nbst of the programs, 

is not given special ^phasis. It is principally a nvatter between aide and 
teacher There v^re many cases where aides received positive encouragement 
frm teachers to continue their education and enter the teaching field* 
However, it would be more correct to classify teacher encouragement as 
selt-iitprovement for the aides rather than to state that the program provides 
career c^>portunities. For example, there were no teachers in the progra m 
who had been employed as aides prior to their present assignment. Neverth e- 
less, when asked if there was opportunity to move beyond the classification 
of teacher-aide / 59*6% of the aides answered yes, 

A number of aides said they were urged by teachers to seriously 
consider going on to college and training credentials. At the same tin«, 
a good portion (53%) were also encouraged to take special training cour£/es 
at local institutions and diversities in order to be more effective in tteir 
* daily work. Some had taken the initiative of enrolling in night cburses such 
as child psychology, first aid, or nutrition. It is likely that the aides 
involved in such activities have been with the program for several years and 
have received strong guidance and support from teachers. 
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It is enoouraglJig to note that a few States are making attenpts 

to provide greater assurance of career development opportunities for parapro- 

fessional aides. Furthertnore, atterpts'are being made to legitimize much of 

the training and experience the aides are receiving. For example, theStabj 

of l^shington is in the process of establishing criteria jointly through a 

odtitdttee of teachers, acMnistrators, parents, aides, and State Advisory 

Camuttee matbers for the setting of standards and issuance of certificates 

for teachers and aides in migrant edi^ation, without regard to other legal 

certification. Migrant teacher and aide certification will have no lega.1 basis, 

hut will serve tx) provide teachers, aides, etr^ others vhD are responsible for 

their trsdivLng and assigment with a scale by wfclch to debemdm where they 

should be assigned in migrant prograire. Certification will be issued by the 

Migrant Education Office in the Office of the Si^jorintendent of Public Instruction 

upon application by the teacher or aide involved, and \xpor\ tHp reoorrmendatiai 

of the Qtploying district administrator* / 

In addition, the SEA is in the process of determixaing the in-servdce 
training and certification n^ds of support per^rmel sv^h 5fs hone visitors 
and counselors. Standardized minimum in-service training requirements, 
iiTplementation of training to bring them to this standlard, and provision 
for certification is planned. 
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In conclusioni it can be stated that when paraprofessionals are 
utilized in the classroom to the fullest extent, the outcone can be a gocx3 
experience for all concerned. Aides that were well informed about l he purpose 
of the program f and given adequate guidance by other staff/ not only per:^cmied 
well but also iitproved their own self-imge. Not only was their input of - 
relevance to the program but they also served as role nbdels to the young 
liTderprivileged children being served by the program. Teachers, who have the 

closest relationship with program aides, agree that increased educational 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

opportunities for aides WDuld be a valuable seoondary benefit of Titl^ I 
Migrant Progrants, 

f 

r 



o 
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OIAPTER V 

HOtE-SCHOOL RHATIONSHIPS ' ' 

GETTING TC> WKXV CHILDREN'S FAMILIES 

Data pertaining to the degree of effort put forth by the Title I 
migrant program administrators in the development of the home-school 
relationship was gathered from project directors, teachers, teacher-aides 
and parents • One of the primary questions presented to project directors 
and teachers inquired if time was allocated for project staff to become 
knowledgeable of the family configuration of each child in the program. 
According to the project directors, 84% of the projects in the base states 
and 71% in the receiving states did expect their staff to engage in activities 
that promoted informing tl>emselves about their students* families, homo life 
and migrant life styles in general. 

TABLE V--1 

VEPCmVkCSS OF AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES OF PROJECT OIRDCTORS 
BY STATES A^D BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, TO THE QUESTION, 
"IS TIME ALLOCATED FOR PROJECT STAFF TO BECOME KNOWLEDGEABLE 
OF Tlffi FAMILY CONFIGURATION OF EACH MIGRANT CTILD?'' 





CA 


PL 




CO ■ 


Mr 




NC 


OH 








Yes 


88 


70 


92 


80 


80 


100 


iOO 


50 


33 


84 


71 


Sanple 
Size 


8 


10 


13 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


3 


n 
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Teachers also answered the sane question. Ihey signified 
that either they or their aides at some point did spend tiine becoming familiar 
with the family configuration of their students* In the base states, 72% 
ansv^^red positively and in the receiving states, 61% answered likewise. It 
appears that the receiving states of Washington (31%) and Ohio (42%) shewed 
less effort than in the other states. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the specifications included in the state plans for these two states only 
"suggest" that teachers make hocoe visits when possible. 

TABLE V-2 

PERTENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES BY TEACHERS BY 
STATES AND BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, TO TFIE QUESTION, 
"IS TIM^ ALLOCATED FOR YOU OR YOUR AIDES TO BECOME 
KNOWLEDGEABLE OF THE FAMILY CONFIGURATION OF MIGRANT CHILDRT'W?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY. 


NC 


OH 


WA 


BASE 


REO^XVING 


Yes 


52 


82 


81 


53 


81 


57 


100 


83 


42 


31 


72 


61 


Sample 
Size 


92 


39 


54 


15 


26 


. 14 


4 


6 


12 


13 


175 


90 



A number of state plans reviewed for this study reveal that most 
interaction between school and home is to be initiated by outside consultants 
or SEA consultants enployed by the states for this specific purpose. Another 
approach, such as the one indicated by the Colorado state plan, stipulates 
that family contact workers or coxmunity liaison personnel be hired to be 
responsible for this effort. In states such as Texas, the promotion of home-school 
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relationships is a joint effort of various program personnel. For example, . 
the Texas state plan indicates that teachers, visiting teachers, nurses, 
and C5Cimtanity liaison personnel are to coordinate their efforts in the 
interest of the child, school and home. This effort is directed towards 
(Attaining parents' assistance to help reduce truancy and behavioral problons, 
ax)d to mprove the chil^en's attitude and achievenient. It should be 
pointed out that, according to the Texas state plan, migrant consultants are 
_&lso erployed by the Education Service Centers to work with LEA's in the 
developrent of ccnrounity awareness programs and to train personnel in inyosti 
gating hone-school rapport for the benefit of the migrant child. 

Ihose project directors and teachers who answered in the affirma- 
tive the question, "IS TIME ALLOCATED FOR PROJECT STAFF TO BECOME K^K)WLEDGE- 
ABI£ OF THE FAMILY CGNFIGURA^HON OF EACH MIGRANT CHILD?" were then asked to 
indicate hew their tiire was used to learn about the family configuration of 
their students. Ihe answers were categorized in the follcwing activities: 

# Home visits 

# Telephone calls 

# Formal Conferences with parents 

# Infonml Conf^jrences with parents 

# Reviewing MSRTS records 

# Cbnferences with Social Service personnelr 

# Other activities 
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In ccrparing the project directors' responses with those fron teachers^ 
the percentages in alKpst each category v^re predominantly higher in the 
data ccnpiled fran the jiroject directors. For example ; when asked if 
tijne was spent conducting hone visits, 100% of the project directors in the 
base states stipulated this activity, v^ile 73% of the teachers in those 
three states said that time was spent for this purpose. Again, accordiivg 
to 85% of the project directors, time was spent speaking to parents in 
-infonral-oCHiferences vMle it^w^^ teachers that 

tisve was used in this activity • As dcnmstrated in Tables V-3 and 7-^4, a 
general assessment of the ten individual states also shews that project 
directors seem to think tiitve is spent in more activities that promote home- 
school relationships than is indicate by their teaching staff. 

i ■ . ■ . ' 

Using MSPTS Information ■ , ' 



According to project directors, only 50% of the staffs in the 
base states and 56% in the receiving states make use of information provided 
by the MSRTS to learn about the children's families. Teachers' estimates 
were even lower, resulting in figures of 27% and 21% respectively • In CSiio, 
there is still another dispcirity: project directors signify that tlie MSRIS 
is not used, at all, while 33% of the teachers claim to use the system regularly. 

_Using Social Service Pro gr ang 

It is also interesting that there is such a difference betwcx?n base 
and receiving states in drawing information about the migrant families through 

ERIC 
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the local social service prograire; Table V-3 shows that only 19% of t}\c 
staffs in the base states utilize this source while a substantial 67% in 
the receiving states seen to actively use this source for acquiring in- 
forrotion. 

This information suggests that project directors expect their 
teaching staff to spend a significant portion of their time in acquainting 
theSse^lves^i^^^ families, and that they . 

believe significant interacticxi is actually occurring. It also seervs that 
teachers believe that they are doing an adequate jcb in this area. Ihey 
feel that they are encouraging input frcm parents and that they of ten dis- 
cuss the students' progress, or lack of it, with parents. However, when 
reviewing information by aides, parents, and students concerning home and 
school relationships, tliere are discrepancies regarding the consistency 
with v/hich program staff talk to parents about their children's experiences 
in the program. 

Discussions Between Teachers and Parents^ 



For exaitple, when parents were asked i£ they had discussions 
with teachers pertaining to their children's needs, or performance, only 
42*2% answered yes in the base states while a low of^ 29% in the receiving 
states answered yes. Looking at the parents' responsiss from the ten states 
in the saitple, we found that Washington (0%), Ohio (10%) and New York (20%) 
were extroriely low in initiating discussions according to the i^aronts. Itie 
reroaining states did not do much better, considering that the highest effort 
recorded, in the state of New Jersey, was 50% as indicated in Table V-5. 
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TABLE V-5 

PERCEOTAGE OP AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES OF PAREJTCS 
BY STATES AND BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, TO 
THE QUESTION, "HAVE YOU AND THE TEACHER DISCUSSED 
YOUR CHILD'S NEEDS?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


1 BA.'5K 


RECEIVING 


Percent Yes 


48 


42 


46 


23 


43 


50 


20 


50 


10 


0 


45 


29 


^ — . — _ — 

Sample Size 


128 


45 


93 


30 


42 


14 


20 


8 


20 


8 


266 


142 



TABLE V-6 

RESPONSES BY BASE STATES AND RECEIVING STATES 
OF STUDENTS, IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION, "DOES 
YOUR lEACHER EVER TALK TO YOUR PARENTS?" 





BASE STATES. 


RECEIVING STAIES 


Yes 


37 


22 


No 


57 


69 


Does not know 


6 


9 


Sanple Size 


304 


141 

/ 




o 
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■ ' When students v^^ere asked, '"DOES YOUR ITACHER TALK TO YOUR 

PARENTS?", a substantial nvijority of students gave negative responses is 
illustrated in the preceding table. 

Visits by Teache r Aides 

According to the infonration solicited from teacher aides, 
. - orie of their major duties. When 

evaluating all their assigned duties as a whole, only 0,5% said they wore 
required to visit students' hones. At best, they contacted or visited 
with parent once or twice during the program year. This usually occurred 
at the beginning of the program or at parents' night at the end of the 
school! year. Approximately 61.2% of the aides participated in this fashion 
which, many agreed, did not constitute meaningful interaction with parents. 

One must also consider the frame of reference by which 
project directors addressed the question of encouraging their staffs , 
to become familiar with the family configuration of each migrant 
child/ As previously mentioned, many justified tteir efforts in this 
area by enploying personnel for this specific function. Project 
directors did not necessarily imply that their .teaching staff spent 
considerable tiim in acquainting thenselves with parents. In most 
states, it was found that home-school relationships were primarily 
initiated by program recruiters or comfnunity liaison: workers. They, 
as well as sane resource teachers, had substantial interaction with 
parents. 

eIStECH SYSTEMS. INC. 
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The Roles of Community Liaison itorkers and Program Recruiters 



^^^^^^^^^ ' I^^ the most part, the <ximDiity'liais^^ 
tive of the ethnic background o^ their faitiLlies, as nmy 

exHnigrants and were co^ language* A few re- 

cruiters had wrked in similar positicms iri the base-ste 
v^re selected because they had worked with the same families in those 
1^ The fbllcwii)g is a general descriptich of the duties undertaken 

by catmunity liaison workers. 

■■■■ ■■■■ • ■ • f V 

^ . # To acquaint migf^t families with .the Title I 
migrant programs. 

# To mate parents aware of program objectives and the 
activities available for their chiildren* 

* • To recruit and enroll all eligible children in the 
program. 

# To obtain the background information on stidents re- 
quired by the MSRTS. 

# To act as liaison between migrant families and social 
service agencies in the corrniunity. 

- / : • To provide families with transportation ^s 

necessary. 

> • To act as liaison between teachers and parents in 

^ ccmrrunicating children's problems or needs. 



' As a whole^ the recruiters filled a significant void in the program 

, and were very effective in alerting newly arrived migrant families to the 
program and/ at the same time/ providing them with pertjment infonnation re- 
, ■ ^dln, theWfclty.' X. ^ to A.^ ^ f»lUes 

and individual family members by name/ as well as members of the extended 

•}■■ . " . • ' ' ■ 

O ^tmilies/- and were well received in their homes. It is iitportant to point out. 



norietlieless/ that the entire process of ccrroanic^it ion ivrt^ parents cannot 
he left to these inenibers of the project staff, toore initiative mast come? 
f toin the project directorSr and especially their teaching staff, in order 
to gain a ifeaningfui exchange of ideas between teadiers' and parent tliat 
^ v w learning experiences for migrant children^ <v 

Social Activities 

Teachers and aides noted that several prograjTs allow for. inter-^ 
action by scheduling activities that promote and encourage parents to cam 
to the program- At pot luck dinners, children's plays, school out ingS, 
V etc/r teachers and aides to get to meet parents. Hcwever, these activities 
f hardly provide an atmosphere for aii adequate discussion of children's pro- 
gress* Because of time constraints, understaffing, arri (often) lack of 
initiative, most teachers do not make hone visi^i for this purpose. It 
should be stated, nevertheless, ^that a few project directors require their 
teaching staff to participate in activities that give them more exposure 
tQ_their„ students' fandlies/ such buses that 

transport children to and from the pxoyram, or appointing them as repre- , 
sentatives to the advisory councils. 

PAREOT nW)LVEMEOT ^ ' 

I!n all ten states, it was stressed that parent- involvment 
activities should be included in the f)rogram. This was indicated in 
the supportive-services sectictfi of the National Guidelines published 

■ o 
ERIC 
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by the U»S, Office of Education. The program directors for tho 
individual programs ware asked about the. types of activities that 
Mere incorporated in their programs to stimulate parents* interests 
and involvatyentJ Teachers v^re also asked to describe the activities 
designed for this purpose. In sunrnarizing the t^*fo tables that follow, 

- {V-? and V-8)/ the most cormon or popular activities across the board 
were classroom visits by parents and home visits by school personnel. 
Project directors in the base states also felt that employment of 
migrant parents as aides was oormonly exercised by their programs (84%) . 

. Teachers sharply disagreed with project directors concerning parti- 
cipation of parents in the schools' advisory councils. The directors 
stated that 84% of the programs in tt^ base states involved parents 
in the councils, but teachers stated that 33% of the programs involved 
parents in this activity. 

Many other observations can be made from Table V-7 and 
For exanple, it is disheartening to find that parents do not partici- 
pate - to a greater degree in program planning conferences , The percent- 
ages representing involvement in this area are extremely lew in every 
^ state in the saitple. New York, Nojrth Carolina and Ohio do not include 
parents in these conferences at all, according to the teachers. In 
OhiO/ the figures in every category are very low, shewing the most 
rfegular activity for par^nf^ to be social functions, vrfiich were selected 
by 83% of the teachers and 100% of the project directors. Social 
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functions per se are jjiportant activities priitarily because they 
provide a oontfortable, informal atnosphere in which parents can be^ 
come acquainted with the program, the staff and the services they 

T ' ' prpvid^ theiJf cM However i it is the contractor's opinion 

that attarpts should be made to give pareiits a moit»^^^« 
picture of the program and its intent, and to pi-ovide avenues for 
incl\j3ing parents in the planning and evaluation ' activities con- 

I ducted by the program administrators. 
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CHAPTty? VI 

' ADVisoKy axH:iLs 

Governed by the philosophy that parent involveiient will augment 
the relevance of educational programs , certain provisions under Title i = 
ESEA have made it nvmdatory that parents and otlior interested community " 
V people be involved in the. plcuming, development/ operation and evaluation 

of Title I projects at the state and local level • The PL 89-750 project s^ r-- 
studied use of a number of activities to stimilate parent participation in tteir 
programs. Hov;ever, because the medium of advisory orjuncils was deonxxl to be one 
of the most useful vehicles;' the study sought out data tiiat w^uld bring t(^ 
light various aspects of project use of advisory councils/ such as the 
follaving: 

• I^mitment and selection procedures 

• Council ooftposition and characteristics . - . 

• Training for advisory council msirtoers 

• Input frdp^i^^g^rant parents 

Qnphasis was given to advisory councils at the project level. It 
... Was found that, in many cases, individual projects had not been able to or- 
ganize councils for a variety of reasons — e*g. , in the receiving states, 
many families are not stationed long enough to participate. Where advisory 
councils did exist, they v^sre found to be at varied levels of developni>ent 
and involvternent. They were either established on a systejn-wide basis, vAiich 
means that membership is composed of representatives from various neighboring 

I ! ■ ■ 

school districts, or the councils were set up for an individual project. 
£r|(21TECH 8Y8TEM8, INC. 
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RBCRUIIMENT AND SELECTION PROCEDURES 

tecruitniant for parent advisory councils for Title I migrant pro- 
grams is exter^ded to the population surrounding a migrant project. Specif- 
ically, martoership is to be recruited from the following groups: 

• Migrant parents of cliildren eligible to receive or 
receiving Title I services. 

~ #^^^^F in the area or those receiving 

services f ran offier' Mc^aht program ^ ^ . ^ 

Program personnel such as principals/ directors /teachers, 
aides, etc. 

# Representatives of local agencies and organizations such as 
public assistance/ ccnmmity action, business, farm, etc. 

Council martoers can be elected by the ccmnunity, appointed by tlie 
local education agency and program staff, or recormended by either sector. 
Hie states of Washington, Texas, California, and Florida stipulate that migrant 
parents constitute a majority of the menfcership when possible. The size cind 
number of advisory councils are left to tl)e discretion of the local education 
agencies. 

The advisory council members interviewed in the study vxjre, for 
the most part, either appointed by the project director or recctrtrtended by 
soneone already associated with the council. In all states visited, 29.5 
percent of council nwrtoers allegedly became menbers of the council througli 
appointment, while 28.4 percent were recormended. Of the 88 members reached 
by the contractor in the total sanple for this r=tudy, only 12 (13.6 percent) . 
were elected. T^K^se menters selected by other means totaled 17 (19.3 per- 
cent); for exairple, in the receiving states some programs automatically 
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placed their beacher-aides oa the council. Table VI-1 sunroarizes the 



response. f 

TABLE VI-1 

HOW ADVISORY COmiTlEE ^EMBERS WEPE SEI^CTED, 
111 PBPCEOT, FOR ALL STAIES 



Appointed by SEA . . . . . . . . • . . • . . . . . 1.1 

Appointed by Project Director . / . 29,5 

Appointed by Teacher * . . , . • . , • . . . • . • 7;9 

Elected ..................... 13*6 

Other ...... e ....... 19.3 

Sanple Size 88 



In the base states of California and Florida^ 34 percent of the 
council ireittoers were elected. (Council menibers interviev^ did not specify 
the procedures used in the election.) However, in the third base state, 
Texas, elections were not used. More than half of the council ment>ers 
interviaved (60 percent) were appointed by the project director. In Michigan 
the receiving state with the largest nurrber of Council Merrbers, 64 perc^ent 
of thern were selected through reccnmenclations. 

COUNCIL COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS 

As previcwsly stated, the size of the individual councils was left 
to the discretion of the local education agencies in each state. In all the 
states sanpled, there were ixtportant differences in the size of the incli- 

^ vidual councils. 
EKLC rECH SYSTEMS, INC. 



In Florida; for exaitple, some ccmnittees had as as 2 meirbers 
/and others as many as 59 the average size being 12.3 marbers in the six 
eKivisory councils visited. The average membership was ths same in California, 
vrfiere the 20 councils visited ranged from 5 to 45 menbers. ,In Texas the 
variation was slightli^ less; the membership of tl>e 18 councils in the 
sanple ranged from 7 to 24 and the average was 11. The five receiving states 
that Mve advisory shot^ a similar pattern in cartnittee si ze . The 

average size ranged frcm 7.8 members in Colorado to 11.5 merrbers in North 
Carolina. Sane councils had as few as 3 members while others had as many 
as 26. 

In analyzing the coopositicai of councils in all states, the data 
demonstrate that, for the most part, there was equitable distribution of 
migrant parents and representatives from the other groups eligible to serve 
on advisory councils . Ihe average percentage of parent membership ranged 
fron a low of 31 percent in Cblorado, where the average council v/as corposed 
of 7.8 persons , to a high of 95. 7 percent in Florida, where the average 
council was composed 6f 12.3 persons. Of the advisory councils in the 
three base states, most of those in Florida were composed entirely^ of parehts. 
In California and Texas, approxirately half of the n^^rbers were parents. 
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TABLE VI-2 

ADVISORY- COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP BY STATES: AVERAGE 
SIZE, SIZE RANGE, AND PERCENT MIGRANT PARENTS 





CA 


CO 


FL 


MI 


^^c 


OH 


TX 


WA 


Average nunixar 
of meirbers 


12.3 


7.8 


12.3 


5.6 


11.5 


7.8 


U.O 


9.8, 


Range of council 
sizes 


5-45 


3-12 


2-59 


3-9 


5r26 


4-16 


7-24 


6-14 


Average percent 

of parent _ 

inenfiership 


42.4 


31.2 


95.7 


75.5 


70.0 


41.6 


50.1 


94.3 


iSan^le Size 


13 


6 


8 


13 


4 


4 


17. 


5 



At face value it seems that efforts to involve parents have been 
siKxessful, However, another factor must also be taken into oonsiderationi 
and that is the degree of participation by the professional sector of the 
cautiLmity . Professionals can be worthwhile, council me^nbers in many ways— 
they can facilitate the integration of migrants into comunity life/ they 
can provide information on local^services, they can deal with bureaucrats, 
and so on. However, they can become overbearing in couricils and affect the 
quality of involvement of the migrants. Because of limited education and 
other psychological and econcmic factors, many parents have never had an 
opportunity to voice their concerns regarding the education of their children. 
Parents frm eoononically depressed areas are usually reluctant to partici- 
pate in groups that include professionals. On the other hand, migrant 
parents may be highly motivated by the attitudes of the professionals on 
their council. Therefore, the representation of non-migrant groups in councils 
should be further examined. 
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In reviewing the kinds of participation from the professional 
sectoi; our survey figures slicw that program personnel constitute a strong 
majority in corparison to other oomunity professionals involved in th0 
councils. As Table VI-S indicates, project directors, teachers, aivi 
principals are more often menbors of coun clergy, and 

local ag^icy people Ohe representatioi of professional educatiaial per- 
sonnel was particularly heavy in the Texas advisory councils . in Texas , 
there was approxiinately a 50-50 distribution of parents and professiona;Ls 
m all councUs, But in breaking dcwn the ccmposition of the professicxial 
group, found that 94 percent of the councils contained project directors/ 
65 percent contained principals, and 59 percent contained teachers. Again 
in Florida, v^ere % percent of the council maribers were parents, 44 per-- 
cent of the councils contained teachers and 11 percent contained project 
directors. 



TABLE VI- 3 

PERCENT OF ADVISORY COUNCILS WITH PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, BY 
PROFESSIONAL CATEGORy, FOR ALL STATES, FOR BASE AND RFX32IVING 
STATES, AND FOR INDIVIDUAL BASE STATES 





Base States 


Base 


Receiving 


All 




CA 


FL 


'rx 


States 


States 


States 


f 

Growers 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.1 


3.6 


Project Directors 


19.0 


11.1 


94.0 


44.7 


33.3 


40.0 


Teachers 


36.8 


44.4 


58.8 


46.7 


33.3 


41.0 


Clergy 


11.1 


11.1 


5.9 


9.1 


15.2 


11.7 


Principals . 


42.1 


0.0 


64.7 


42.2 


15.2 


30.8 


Others 


20.0 


55.6 


21.4 


25.0 


39.4 


31.2 


Approximate 
, Sample Size 


18 


9 


17 


44 


33 


77 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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Those councils with f»?er program people did not appear to play 
as important a role in the program as coiinci Is with irore program pec^le. 
Councils with f ev/ program people felt they were "paper ccmnittees'V set up 
solely to conply with Title I funding regulations • 

In the councils with high representation of program personnel, 
parents felt that advisory council reccmnendations were iitportant to the 
program. However, many parents felt they were not qualified to challenge 
the professionals as to what was best for their children. 

TRAINING FOR ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS 

The basic purpose for advisory councils in the Title I Program 
is effective involvement in the program of those who are receiving its 
services. An advisory council is a channel of conminication for parents 
to voice their concerns and provide feedback to program staff. It stimulatos 
exposure and cooperation among all interested parties- Fran the outset, 
program initiators realized that although parents have definite ideas about 
Vi^at kind of educational experiences they want for their children, they 
usually have little knwledge of educational concepts and little prior 
experience in group dynamics • It was thought that it would be extremely 
beneficial to help parents develop the necessar/ skills <md acquire specific 
Title I information so they could make effective contributions to the prcxir. im. 
Stipulations were therefore rrade to priDvide program funds for train incj 
programs for advisory council m^rbers. The primary objectives were to accju^dnt 
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council maribers with such natters as the regulations and rocfuirencnts 
governing Title I Migrant programs; to aoquajjit thejn with the objectives, 
budget, and th6 pi?ogran\ and evaluation plans for their projects? and to 
enable thern to function effectively as a group, Ihe goal of the training 
prograzns was total parent involverftent in every facet of the. programs tl^at 
affects their children — from planning to evaluation. Ihe training procjra^ns 
were expected to make use of all local resources such as teachers, SEA and 
I£A personnel, and ccnroinity members, ard to use outside consultants if 
necessary. The program initiators also felt that such training should be 
provided on an ongoing basis, and that the council mOTbers themselves should 
have an input into the developrnent of these training prograirs. 

In spite of these directives and the recognition of thoir im- 
portance, the programs visited were found to be extremely lax in Was arcM. 
Ihe foil wing figures cJ^ronstrate that training does occur in most states 
but only to a minimum degree. In the three base states, approximately 75 
percent of tfie council mentoers do not receive any form of training whatso- 
ever. As shown in Table. ^1-4, only 29.4 percent of the advisory councils 
receive ty^^ining while a substantial 70.6 percent do not. In reviewing Uie 
states individually, we found that only three of tlie receiving states 
^rrphasized the responsibility of preparing their councils. In I*dw York , 
(50^^i6rc^rjt) , ^tort^ Caroliha (75 percent) and Washington State (100. {XBrcent) , 
a higher degree of interest in developing good parental involvement was in-- 
dicated. 
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« TABLE VI-4 

PERCENT OF ADVISOWir CXXJNCILS RECEIVING TRAINING, BY STATES AND 'lUrAI. 





CA 


FL 


*TX 


CO 


MI 


NY 


NO 


Oil 


■m 




Yes 


20 


2'5 


30 


29 




50 


75 


0 


100 


29.4 


No 


80 


75 


70 


71 


93 


50 


25 


100 


0 


70.6 


Size 


20 


8 


20 


7 


14 


' 2 


4 


4 


" 6 


85 



' WhpJi questioned further about the type and caliber of training pro- 
Vided and the delivery methods utilized, approximately 33 in terviewoes stated 
that the training programs ware primarily conducted by program staff (53 pcjr- 
oent), cmd secondarily by the local education agency (24 percent) . Very fc.v 
programs solicited ai§sistance from outside sources • At the same, time/ the 
quality of the training was not always considered adequate for the needs of 
many council mennbers. For example, training usually consisted of general 
di^nassion of the School program rather than structured information disscml- 
natiion that would provide the necessary background for sound reocxrmendations 
for program plannijjg, operation and evaluation. The limitations of the train- 
ing and technical assistance provided to advisory council mennbGrs have pro- 
duced .the obvious little effective ^^input by advisory councils into the 
Title I migrant programs. * 

PROGRAM INPirr FROM MIGRANT PARENTS IN ADVISORY COUNCILS 



To delineate the involvement of nvigrant {x^rents in advisory, councils, 
c the parents were asked to describe their input into the program. The forty- 
ei^t responses were categorized in the follwincf ctreas: c 
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# evalxiaticm of program effectiveness 

• InvolveiTient in personnel selecticxi and evaluation 

• involvement through volunteer services 

# selection of materials and cuxrriculiin 

# approval of program changes 

• encoiraging migrant parents to participate 
^ # don't know 

Ihe percentages v?ere very low in all areas, tflie highest figure 
for all states in the sartple was 37.5 percent for evaluation of program 
; effectiveness* The second hi^est figure was 18.8 percent, vAUch dcjronstrated 
V that migrant parents did not know what their input to the council actually 
v^as. J'Sien scannliig the individual states/ we found that in California as 
mary as 46 percent of the council martoers did not know what their input was; 
23 percent said they participated in the ^valuation of program effectiveness. 
In TexaS/ 30 percent had input in the selection of materials or curriculum^ 
20 percent were involved in the evaluation of program effectiveness, and 
another 20 percent had been active in encouraging migrant parents to partici- 
pate. In the receiving states as a groi5>, 39 percent of the mentoers^jwere 
involved in the evaluation of program effectiveness. 

Ocmrtents from migrant parents serving on the advisory counails,.^ 
gave further insi^it into their feelings concerning their role on the councils. 
Some parents stated that tiiey had the option to freely express satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with any oorrponent of their respective programs, they 
found the school personnel very receptive bo ideas or reccmnendations of 

• ' .' ■ ' ^ 
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parents on the cx)uncils* These parents felt very positive about their 

, involv€5Tient in the program. Although specific exarrples were ^t cited, 

they claimed they could see the effect of their recom^ndations in policies 

adopted by their progranis^ Unfortunately, advisory co\j^k3il roedDers \Mo 

felt this way were in the minority. An overwhelming nurnber had 

negative feelings or apprehensicxis about thoir role in the advisory council 

and tlie inportance of the council in their program. Although discouraged, 

nany saw the validity of advisory councils but felt that at the present tint>, 

they did not play a major role in the program. 

■ ■ • ' ■ 

Hie councils do not and cannot have an/ worthvAule input into the 

program for a vast array of reasons. Parents stated the following as prinmy 

reasonsf for ineffectiveness: - 

# Menfcers do not understand the mechanics of the program. 

# Members do not understand the role of the councils. 

# Lack of sense of role causes attendance problejns. 

# Lack of vorkiiig kncwledge of English hinders participation, 
in disscussions. 

# Councils are poorly organized and have weak leadership. 

# Definite guidelines are not provided. 

# ;^3ministrators do not show sufficient interest. 

In many instances, council merrtoers did not knew to whom reoormenda- 
tions should be directed. Tliere were no specific avenues for interaction 
with program perspnnel. If such did exist, the migrant parents were rot 
familiar with the procedures. No one answered to the carmittee, and reports 
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nevter reached than f ran staff as to whether recjcnrnendatiais had been accepted 
or if follcw^up had occurred. Because of these expressed prc^leire, the 
migrant parents questioffied the sincerity of progroin personnel. Since vital 
informatioi was never forthcotvLng, they did not see hew they could be instru- 
n^ntal in the planning, develc^xt^t, <^>eration and evaluation of Title I 
prograne* Tliese experiences have apparently left them with the conclusion 
that advisory councils were set up solely to cotply with funding regulaticx^, 
that meaningful involvement in the decision-roiking process was unmalistici 
and that their involvement will continue to be limited to organizing social 
functions/ as inany have been doing to date. ^ 

PABENT RE300^WENDATIO^}S FOR ADVISORY COUNCILS 

An overall sunmary of specific reoonrtiendatioi^s from parents showed 
that 29 percent sought more pr^rcntal involvement. Mong the heme base states, 
even in Florida, vAiere parents a3 ready constitute 95.7 percent of the councils, 
40 percent of parents felt that parent involveroent should be further strengthened* 
More frequent meetings or more znentoers were reocxrvnended by 17.3 percent. At 
present, 55 percent of the councils are conducting meetings on a monthly . . 

basis. Approximately 15.4 percent of all council members stipulated the need 
for rrore decision-makir^ power in the prx^am. Other recomnendations v^re for 
higher funding, scheduling meetings on a regular basis rather than haphazardly, 
and training in the form of workshops, conferences and the like. 
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CHAPTER VII 

srAFF ATrmroES 

This chapter presents a brief overview of the data collected 
on the perceptions of program staff, priinarily the viws of the program 
teachers on the development of migrant children in the program and the 
support of tiie program by their parents. The attitudes of program staff 
tcweu:x3 the effectiveness of the programs were also examined. 

In reviewing the data solicited f ran the entire spectrum of 
program personnel included in the study, there is evidence that Title I 
programs are aaking significant contributions to the education of migrant 
children. As other chapters of this report indicate, maaningful advances 
have been made in aljnost every facet of the program* No one denies that 
many cbvious weak areas still exist scr^ in very important conponents 
of the program. Hcwever, program staff do agree that, in general, the 
program has been voirthwhile and that the introduction of new, innovative 
approaches will culjninate in an even stronger impact on the educational 
develc^iT^t of migrant youngsters. For example, it is the conviction of 
the school principals interviewed, that the program very definitely helps 
to meet the needs of the migrant children. Table VlI-1 shews that 93% 
and 100% of the principals, respectively, in the base and receiving states 
feel this to be the case. As reflected in Table VlI-2, considerable 
progress is deironstrated in the academic performance of the students. 
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Across the t)oarcl, in every state included in tlic sanpie, princifxils see 
iTore advancement in this aroa.than in any other area of need that students 
may have. 



. TABIj; VII- I 

ni'?{K)NSf«{HY [N[)IVII)UAt/STA'niS ANI) BY I AS i; AND KjrKfVlhX; .VIWITIS 
Ot' PRtNCIPALS, BY i'fJRCB^*, TO 'niH anST'lC^I, "DOES THE TIViiL I 
PROGRAM HKIP MELT TIE NFI-DS lUK MIGfWil' niIl/)Kt-W?" 



Percent 


OA 


FL 


TX 


00 






I OH 




BASF. 




YES 


91 


90 


97 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


93 


100 


SAMPLE SIZE 


45 


20 


33 


7 


11 


1 


5 


1 


98 


25 



In correlation with the above statistics, students also seem to 
respond, to a greater degree, to the academic experiences the program pro^ 
vides thesn. In order to draw their views in terms of how they evaluate the 
oonplete school program, they were asked what they liked about it. Their 
responses were-6ategorized into numerous areas, but most responses fell 
into three categories: recreational activities, academic wrk and vocational 
v^rk. As Table VII-3 demonstrates, the opinions of the students are foundKi 
on academic wrk. Tbay found greater satisfaction in their achievements in 
academic studies than in the othar tWD areas. Th::refore, program personnel 
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or, specifically, school principals can bo iustified in st.itinq tlvit Itw 
Ijnxjr/tm has significantly helped etude<tts progress in ihe4r academic d»aafe- 
ness. 



TABLE VII-3 . 

PESPONSES CP SlUDENTS BY STATES, IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"WHAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT SCHOOL?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


: 00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Social Activity 
and Recreation 


17.1 


32.0 


31.9 


30.3 


3G.4 


18.5 


25.9 


47.1 


13.6 


40.0 


Acaciendc Work 


54.9 


25.3 


39.3 


36.4 


27.3 


48.1 


29.6 


23.5 


54.5 


20.0 


Vocational Work 


6.1 


16.0 


5.2 


9.1 


10.9 


14.8 


7.4 


11.8 


9.1 


20.0 
























Saitple Size 


164 


75 


135 


33 


55 


27 


27 


17 


22 


5 



TEACHER OBSERVATIONS OF MIGRAMT STUDENTS 

Teachers, v?ho obviously have constant interact iai with the students, 
have a better vantage point by which to observe the overall irrpact the procjrajn 
hao had on the students ax^A their families. When information was solicited 
from teachers, they were also asked to comrent oi their observaticais in terms 
of noticeable changes iii their studenU during the program year, as well as 
to indicate the types of chaivges, if any, observed in students who had been 
enrolled in the program for more than one program year. 
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In U\o base states '22% of the 301 teachers respondihy scortxi lo 
feel that children demonstrated signigicant growth in their self-confidence 
daring the first prograni year, Siinilarly, 33% of the 141 receiving state 
teachers felt the inprovernent in self-iirage was evident in students eni'oUed 
in the program. Children in the base states appearei to dentonstrate 
nore advancement academically (21%) than children in the receiving states 
(15%) • This can be attributed to the fact that students are in the program 
for longer durations in the base states than in the receiving statefr'Y^'^^' 



programs are usually active from 4 to 6 weeks only. Teachers in the 
receiving states observed more iirproyement in the developing of the 
listening ability and verbal skills of their students (20%) than did 
teachers who worked in the base state programs (17%). However, the over- 
all difference is minimal. In Michigan (32%) and Ohio (29%) , there were 
rrore favorable results in this area than in the other individual states. 
Data tallies revealed that teachers in Washington state felt that their 
students developed more interest in school socially (30%) during the program 
year in orriparison to the views of teachers in the otter states evaluatnd, 
as shewn in Table VII-4. 
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TABIJ3 VII-4 

RESPONSES BY INDIVIIXIAL STATE AND BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES 
OP TEACHERS, IN PERCEOT, TO THE QUESTION, "WHAT CHANGES HAVE YOU 
NOTICED IN MIGRAOT CHILDREN DURING THE PROGRAM YEAR?" 





CA 


YL 


TX 


CO 


1 m 


















16 


16 


20 


21 


32 


10 


14 


8 


29 


10 


17 


20 


Jtti*-"/ MVWimcQ^.^ 

Inlorcftl in School 
JtoJlaUyl...... 


I 
20 


5V 
]8 


4 

' 17 


6 

\2 


. 0 
8 


0 
14 


0 
)4 


0 
17 


6 


0 

30 


19 


2 
14 


HDro solf-caif Idcnce-- 
,Me£kt:^uiJt.kvvju 


19 


22 


20 


3G 


22 


41 


43 


42 


35 


30 


22 


33 


13 


0 


n 


9 


16 


S 


0 


0 


0 


S 


0 


7 


Other 


2 


18 




0 


11 




0 


17 


0 


10 


8 


7 


1 ACiidemicallv 


29 


14 


16 


9 


11 


24 


29 


17 


18 


ID 


21 


15 


i^raxjjmta Sanple Size 


122 


79 


100 


33 


37 


21 


7. 


12 


17 


20 


301 


147 



From the students' viewpoint, their self -assessment of hew they 
are developing seems to support what teachers are saying m terro of how 
students are doing in the nrograrrt. In order to explore hew students 
perceived themselves performing in school, they were asked, subsequently, 
to resporxJ to three basic quest icxis: 

1. Do you believe you are working as hard as you can? 

2 * Do you believe you are a good reader? 

3. Do you believe you do well in arithmetic? 

Ito the first question, three-fourths of the students responded 
positively while one-fourth said "no". To the next two questions, as indi^ 
cated in the following tables, more than t^;o-thirds of the overall sample 
responded "y^" • The last two questions v^re u&ed to gauge their perception 
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of how well they feel they are doing acaden^ioally. Overall answers indicate 
that as a groip/ the students feel they are doing woll* Consequently, the 
students perceptions correlate with the teachers observations that consider- 
able progress is b6ing achieved in terms of acadenrdc perforn^ce. Similar 
reciprocatia\ can be observed in reference to responses in other areas 

where noticeable changes were identified by teachers, 

^, . ■ 

; TABLJE VI I- 5 7 

SIXJDEMT RESPONSES BY BASE AND RDC!EIVING STATES, IN / 
PERCEM", TO THE QUESTION 
"DO YOU BELIEVE you ARE A GOOD READER?" 





Base States 


Receiving States 


Yes 


69.0 


69.4 


No 


31.0 


30.6 


Sanple Size 


281 


134 



TABLE VII-6 

STODENP RESPONSES BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES, IN 
PERCENT, TO IHE CJUESTICN 
"DO YOU RELIEVE YOU DO WELL IN ARITHMETIC?" 





Base States 


Receiving States 


ft 

Yes ■ 


68.7 


62.7 


UO / 


17.8 


26.1 


Do not know 


13.5 


11.2 


Saitpl^ Size 


275 


142 
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Parents also seem to be in agreement as to the program's success 
in advancing the acjadcsmic progress of their children. For exanple, when 
tliey-.were asked the question, "IN WHAT WAYS DO YOU BELIEVE THE SQIOOL HAS ; 
HELPED. YOUR CHILD THE N»ST?'^ The most frequent responses were categorized 
in the following areas: 

# social 

# academic 

# Better English 

# Health-Nutrition 

In every state in the sample, the data revealed that parents considered their 
children's academic gains to be the area in which the progrc^ had been most 
effective. 

TABLE VII-7 

RESPONSES BY STATES OF PARENTS, IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"IN WHAT VRYS DO YOU BELIEVE THE SCHOOL HAS HELPED YOUR CHILD THE MOST?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 




Social 


5.8 


17.2 


11.7 


26.5 

I J 


20.0 


28.6 


38.5 


Tl.8 


11.1 


37.5 


Academic 


60.4 


42.2 


54.1 


53.1 


50.8 


38.1 


46.2 


29.4 


33.3 


37.5 


Better English 


22.1 


18.8 


9.9 


14.3 


13,8 


9. 5 


3.8 


0.0 


33.3 


25.0 


Health-Nutxition 


1.9 


9.4 


12.6 


0.0 


3.1 


9.5- 


0.0 


17.6 


11.1 


0.0 


















Sarnple Size 


154 


64 


111 


. 49 


65 


21 


26 


17 


\ 13 


1^ 8 



Reviewing the teachers' observations of students v;ha have partici- 
, pated for more than one program year, a slight acceleration was noted in 
academic growth relative to students who have pcirticipated for less tisve. 
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As illustrated in Table VII-4/ academic iirprovement cind more active class- 
iocxti participation in the latter group of students approxiiTvited 21% and 
15% in the base and receiving states, respectively. As indicated in j 
Table VII-8, students with more than one year in the program approxirated 
24% in the base states and 28% in the receiving states. Teachers in the 
receiving states also observed that students with more than one year in 
the program considered school as less threatening than before (22%) . 
Regarding children in the receiving states in this area, percentages 
revealed that students in the base states still find school more threatelning 
than students in the receiving states. This could be due to a more per- 
missive attitude/ in the receiving-state programs which are usually summer 
programs and therefore less confining because of their short duration. 

Teacllers of st\:dents who were in the program for more' thah one 
year also observed that they had developed better verbal ability because 
of the extra help they received from the program. Fourteen percent in the 
base states and 13% in the receiying states claimed this to be the case. 
For seme reason, the students in the receiving states showed a greater 
desire to learn (14%) than did the students in the base states (8%) . 
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TABIii VII-8 

RESPCNSES BY INDIVIDUAL S-mTES AND BY BASE AND RECEIVING STATES 
OF ^CHERS, IN PEPCmr, TO THE QUESTION, "WEIAT CHANGt:S HAVE YOU 
NOTICED IN MIGRANT QIILDREN PARTICIPATING IN MDRE THAN ONE PROQWI YEAR?" 







£ ij 






MI 


MJ 




NC 


Oil 






22 


School is less 
threatenirw. 


8 


11 


15 


7 


33 


0 


20 


33 


25 


36 


11 


H>re interaction with and 
acoeptsoicc b/ oti\or chilbrai 


10 


21 


8 


7 


• 0 


11 


40 


17 


0 


0 


13 


8 
2 


Easier to control 

■-^ — - - ■ - ■ . ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ II - . , 


0. 


13 


8 


' 0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Cleaner/ bjalthier 


2 


13 


7 


14 


0 


0 


. 0 


17 


25 
0 


0 

18 


7 
8 


14 


heater desiro to ^Ofim 
#■ 


■ 6 
22 


a 


10 


36 


7 


11 


0 


0 


Acac3<aric inpr^vercnt-more 
glass participation.. 


23 


25 


29 


•40 


22 


0 


33 


25 


27 




2^3 


n:;ttcr VcrUl ability 






^• 


•> 
• 






A 


A 

V. - 


or 


1 n 






38 


0 


10 


0 


. 0 


33 


40 


0 


0 


0 

11 


137 


8 
CI 


Approximte Sanple Size 


50 


47 


00 


14 


15 


9 




. 6 


A 



1 



Teachers were again asked to cxxm^t on visible changes v-i^^ 
migrant children as a group, over several years. A brief, overview ^\ . 
demonstrated that most change was found in the area of better academic i 
perfonnance, H6>«vpr, this was not the case across the board. Infomutioa 
received from teachers in Colorado , New York, and Washington did not 
indicate any favorable change in academic perfornrtance in ^. tudents who 
had participated for; several program years. All states except New York 
did acknowledge the developtrent of a better self-ijmge in tteir students, 
Except for Ohio, the t^^chers in the remaining states in the sample did 
\^e a substantial numbei: of their students as accepting education as a 
necessity. Their attitude in terms of a better desire to learn v;as also 
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, tiian in those students who had been in the 

. program for a shorter duration. One factor that was very prevalent In this 
cji^ their visible ability to blend into the schools' social 

: atiTOsphere,. ^ ^ of great significance in that it substantiates the fact 
.that migrant children are overccitdng a negative self -concept which, in the 
'past, had been nurtured by an alien and unresponsive educational system. 

TABIiS VII-9 

RESPCNSES BY I^^5IVIDUAL STAIES 

OF TEACHERS TO THE QUESTION, "WHAT CHANGES HAVE YOU NOTICED 
IN MIGRANT CKIL6REN» AS A GROUP, CVER SEVERAL PROGRAM YEARS?" v 





GA 




TX 


CO 


Mt 






NC 










Better dcadenic performance 


24 




23 


a 


46 


10 


0 


13 


60 


0 


24 


20 


Blending into school's socie^l atmosphtre 


19 


25 


18 






10 


_0_ 


25 


0 


' 40 


20 


15 


OevelopmDnt of goal orientation 


6 


2 


0 


1) 




0 \ 


0 


13 


0 


0 


3 


5 


Better self- irtuge 


11 


23 


25 


4) 


8 


20 


0 


25 


20 


40 


21 


24 


to:optance of education as a necessity- 
. better desire Iciam 


15 


U 


1? 


ly 


15 


20 


33 


13 


0 


20 


15 


16 


Bet terv heal habit^V Appo^-^co 


0 


11 


7 


) 


0 


20 


0 


13 


20 


' C 


6 


7 




20 


0 


11 


0 


15 


30 


67 


0 


0 


0 


U 


13 


' ) Apptoxijnate Sanple Size 


54 


44. 


,57 


11 


13 


10 


3 


8 


5 


5 


155 


55 



TEACHER OBSERVATIONS OF I4IGRANr PAREOTS 

Although the teaching staff as a whole was found not to have as ^ 
much contact with parents as would be desirable, they do have opportunity 
for Interactic^i with parents at certain intervals throughDut the program year. 
Tteachers usually meet parents at school meetings, parents' nigKts, and a variety 
of activities that have been initiated by the individual programs. Many 
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teachers, for a variety, of reasons, canbocJoit^e involved in homo visits to 
only a minimal extent. However, n^y try to conpensate for this by relying 
on connunity liaison perswinel, the teacher aides in their classrxxn and, to 
a very rdnimal degree/ on information from the MSRTS "for background informa- 
tion. 



Teachers have been in ^ position to make various observations oon- 
cerning the attitude of the migrant parents. When they were asked the 
question, nCWE YOU NOTICED A QIANGE IN THE MIGRANT PAREJTTS' ATTITODE 
TOW!^ TOE program' DURING TOE PROGRAM YEAR?", 57% in the base States 
said they had and 66% in the receiving states agreed with them, in 
l^rth Carloina, Colorado, and Folorida, a gpod nunt>er answered in the 
affinitive. The teachers who did answer in this manner were then asked 
to describe the changes they observed in tl;e migrant parents. 

TABLE VII-10 

RESPONSES BY INDIVIDUAL STATES AND BY BASE AND RDCEIVING STATES 
OF TEACHERS, TO THE QUESTION, "HAVE YOU NOTICED A CHANGE ^ 
IN MIGRAirr PAREOTS' ATHTPUDES toward program during PROGRAM YEAR?" 



Percent 


CA 




TX 


OD 


MI 


NJ J 


KY 




OH, 








>>. » ■ . ■ 
yes 


42 


76 


65 


90 


64 


SO 


33 


100 


50 


67 


57 


6S 




53 


29 


40 


10 


14 


8 


3 


A 


8 


9 


122 


56 



Table VI I-ll shows that teachers were irrpressed with how parents liad 
developed a more positive attitude toward school. Teachers in WashingtcMi, 
Ohio, and Michigan felt this to be especially true of their students' 
parents. Teachers in California and Colorado also perceive that parents were 
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more at ease in responding to, or in initiating / interaction with school 
personnel than in the majority of receiving states. It was the opinion 
of the teachers in every state in the sanple, tnat parents were reluctant 
and therefore not willing to se^rve on the programs '^^ a^^ councils. Only 
parents in the base states showed better attendance at social functions 
which could be attributed to the fact that they stay for a longer period of 
time in those states and can find more time to devote to those affairs. 

At the same tii.e, teachers were also asked their opinion about 
changes in the attitude of migrant parents, as a group, toward the education 
of their children over several program years. Approximately 63% in the 
base states and 71% in the receiving states indicated that they did ob- 
serve changes in the attitiid^^f parents. (The fact that the sample in the 
receiving states was considerably email should be taken into account wten 
reviewing the percentages in the following table.) Here again, most parents 
v^re thought to demonstrate a change in their attitude towards positive 
sciiool relationships. Teachers also suggest that parents as a group were 
more interested in beciifti^g involved in school activities, although there 
seemed to be little interest on their part to become members of advisory 
councils. 

TABLE VII-12 

CHANGES NOTICED BY PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN THE INDIVIDUAL, BASE, AND 
RECEIVING STATES IN THE ATTIUJDE OF MIGRANT PARENTS, AS A GROUP, TOWARD 
EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN OVER SEVERAL PROGRAM YEARS 



Percent 






TX 


00 


MI 


ST 




NC 


01! 




B^ss 


RiXTIVINC 


Yes 


37 




84 


100 


56 


3J 


33 


100 


67 


100 


63 


71 


Saiqple Size 


30 


22 


32 


4 


9 


1 


3 


2 


3 


7 


84 


31 
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aiAPTER VIII 
PARENTAL AITITUDES 



Three students enrolled in the migrant program were interviewed 
at each school visited. Corresponding interviews v^re conducted with 
their parents to obtain the parents^ iinpressions of and attitudes toward 
the program^ and to determine their perception of the iitpact of the 
program on their childr(4i. The results of the parent interviews con- 
ducted in the ten selep bed states are sumrarized in the following pages > 
under four headings: 

1. Awareness of the special migrant education progrsina, 

2. Parental involvettient in the need assessment of their 
children. 

3. Parental recognition of children's achievemit. 
M . Aspirations of parents for their children. 

■AWARENESS OF THE SPECIAL MGRAW EDUCATia^^^^ 

To assess the degree of awareness of the parents, they were asked/ 
"HAVE YCXJ BEEN TOLD THAT THE SCHOOL HAS A SPBCLPvL MIGRANT PROGRAM FOR YOUR 
CHIIDREN?" ;The question produced the following responses pref^e^ted in 
IWBI^ VIII-1. * 



VIII-2 



TABLE VIII-1 

RESPONSES BY STATES OF PAREOTS, IN PERCENT, TO -niE QUESTION 

"HAVE YOU BEEN TOID THAT THE SCHOOL HAS A SPECIAL 
" - MIGRAITT PROGRAM FX)R:YOUR CHILDREN?"- — 



CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


TOTAL 


Yes 38.5 


63.6 


72.5 


22.6 


88.1 


85.7 


94.7 


90.0 


45.0 


100.0 


59.6 


No 61.5 


36.4 


27.5 


77.4 


11.9 


14.3 


5.3 


10.0 


55.0 


0.0 


40.4 


Sanple Size 130 


44 


91 


31 


42 


14 


19 


10 


20 


7 


408 



Overall, it apt^ears that the projects are attoripting to 
inform the parents of the riature of the migrant prograpaV It is of 
interest to note the high percentage of parents in the states of 
California (61 •5%) , Colorado {11 A%) , and Ohio (55.0%) yA\o had 
not been infonned of the special migrant program. Parents working 
in the state of Washington shewed a greater awareness of the program, 
which my be a result of mDre formalized procedures developed by 
that state for working witii parent groups* When a coiparison is 
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nade betsi^en base and receiving states, the frequency of positive 
responses is higher in the receiving states, as shown bolow: 



Table VIII-'2 
RESPONSES BY BASE STAIES A^D RECEIVING STATES 
OF PARENTS, IN PERCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"HAVE YOU BEEN TOID THAT "nffi SaiOOL HAS A 
SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR YOUR CHILDREN?" 





BASE 


RECEIVING 




STATES 


STATES 


Yes 


54.3 


69.2 


No 


45.7 


30.8 


Sanple 


Size 265 


143 



The difference may be due to the fact that the hems states 
tend to provide programs to a more stable population base, since the 
children usually return. to the same school in the base states once 
the work in the receiving states has been completed, thereby reducing 
the need to inform parents about the program. 



The receiving states, because of variations in labor den^nds 
and crop conditions,, attract new workers wix^ my not be aware that sunrn^ 
education prograns are available foi their children. Tnerefore, it beoones 
imperative that the receiving states provide rrore extensive recruiting 
efforts in order, to ensure that all eligible children are brought into 
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the program. This mea^is that roore ccmtiujucation betwocm ixu-ents and sclml 
personnel should be taking place • This appears to be the case except for 
the states of California, Colorado, and Ohio. One would expect that as 
part of the nonml process of determining the eligibility of the child, 
the parent wuld be informed of the special migrant program in order to 
provide the background information necessary for proper certification of 
the child. For this reason alone, there should be a higher percentage of 
pcurents indicating an awareness of the program. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ f 

- Hw Parents ifere informed of the Program 

The parents who indi-cated an awareness of a spxjial program 
for their children were then asked, ^'WHO TOLD YOU ABOUT TIIE Pf»GlV\M?-' 
' The following table gives their responses: 



TABI£ Vin-3 

RESPONSES BY STATES Of* PAWSNTS, IN PERCENT/ TO 'ITffi QUBSTION 
/V'VK) lOIi) ycv^AB^UT THE PROGIV^ 





CA 


a 


TX 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


VIA 


Teacher or other 
school perfiormol 


60.9 


23,8 


54.5 


21.7 


10.8 


50.0 


61.1 


77.8 


50»0 


71,4 


Social educator or other 
niiyrcnt i^roject per^anol 


4.> 


U.^ 


2B,.8 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7 


14.3 


Newsletter 


0.0 


28.6 


6.0 


,8.7 


2.7 


20.0 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


Othir ^ friends, cht ldroH| 
Offjanieation in the* comnunlty, 
Parent ^Advisory Council rrwrter 


34.8 


33.3 


10.7 


6^.6 


.86.5 


10.0 


27.8 


22.2 


1 33. 3 


0.0 


Sample Size 


• 46. 


21 


. 66 


23 


37 


10 


18 


9 


6 


7 


i - 
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f Overall|Nin^ tesponses were in the first two categories, A 
percentage of parents, however # responded to jbhe ''otjterj 

In the states of Colorado (69,6%) and Michigan (86.5%) • It,/s of interest tx» 
observe that in Colorado, only 22.4% of t±ie parents acknowj^edge awareness of the 
special program, which inay be a result of using personnel other than those 
of the school staff :n the program. The opposite situation occurs in . 
Michigan r where a high percentage of parents were aware of the program and 
ted been infonred by persons other than school personnel. Despite the var- 
iation in the number of parents who had been informed of the program, a very 
high majority (97%) across all states provided positive responses to the 
question/ "APE YOU SATISFIED ^^^ra EXPEMENCES YOUR GHIUD I^ RECEIVING AT 

SCH(X)L?^■ 

P arental Catrmnts ' 

It is WDrthv/hile at this point to briefly move away from the 
statistical data and review parental cortt^ts that provide a meaningful 
view of the parents* awareness of the school experiences of their children: 

A Texas mother wprking in Van Buren Gounty/ Michigan . . . . "is 
happy for the opportunity to enroll the kids in school < other- 
wise would have to take theam to fields. I feel that the tWD 
older children, age nine and eight, have done better in regular 
. school because of help they receive in this sunttver program." 

• : ' :.' ' : ' ■•■ ■ 
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A Te xas mother working in Montcalm County i Michigan is ♦ . . . 
"happy with what the school was doing and hoped they v^uld 
. koep-having -it because her -kids - enjoyed school^ better, in™. 
Michigan and going to school in Sheridon feeeined to get 
them rnore in\ADlved and improved their attitudes." 



A father from Texas working in Costilla County/ Colorado . . . • 
"is very pleased with the simner program because the children 
have an opportunity to learn. He would like to cooperate 
with the project, but they have to work everyday." 



Another father f ran Texas wrking in Otero County ^ Colorado . . 
"cam see the difference in the way that his daughter acts as 
she is more out-^ing because of the migrant school. tXiring 
regxilar school she is very ^y, but now is developing her- 
self." 



PAREOTAn;^INVOLVE>IEOT IN TH3 NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF TtlEIR CHILDREN 



^TheN^need for a partnership between parent and school has 
been recognizedNwidely by educators and parents in recent years . The 
quality and frequency of cotinunication between parent and teacher are 
vital to the developttent of this partnership. ' 

This parent-teacher partnership is especially important in 
the education of tha migrant child because his exposure to each teacher 
is of such short duration- Foir this reason the parent-teacher part- 
nership most be created as quickly as possible. All available sources 
of information must be tapped iimediately . _ 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System was developed 
to provide educators with uE>-to-date infonration on the needs of the 
migrant child. - The system enables the teacher to ciuickly ascertain 

■ . ■ J* 
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In what areas the child needs attention. Howe'^er, like mpst systeite 
~ -^^^^^^^ foolproof. Many delays cocur in the transmission of in- 

fortoation and often the infoniaUOTni~ina6c^ 
pressed for, time, and thus do not acquaint themselves adequately 
with the child. Itw system fails to provide the teacher with the 
, personal and family background so vital in the education of the 
migrant child. For this reason the system should be viewed, not 
as a substitute for, but rather as a supplement to dialog^ with parents. 

The teacher should develop liaison with the parents as 
soon as the child is enrolled in school bo learn as much as possible 
^xxit the child. In addition, the teacher should provide feedback 
to the parents so they can learn more about the needs ana progress 
of their children, and' thus, can transfer this information to other 
teachers who will be working with their children. 

As long as there continues to be a lack of general agree- 
ment as to what appK>ach to take in the education of migrant children, 
the heed will continue to 6xist for various educational alternatives 
to be available within the. schDol systan. Therefore, it is wrthwhile 
to involve parents in the assessment of their children. 's needs and to 
^ allow for parental preferences for the type of progranmatic approach- 
best suited for their children, it appears from evaluation results 
tJtet the project- Rectors are aware of the ixt|)ortance of this process, 
as 70% of 58 project d.lrectors across all states responded "yes" to tBe , 
quesaon, "ARE PAREN^ INVOLVED IN DBIERMINING MIGRftm' STODENT NEEDS?". 
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,To assess the extent to which dialogue between parent and 
teacher was taking place in the projects, the parents were asked, 
"HAVE YOU AND IHB TEACHER DISCUSSED YOUR ailLD'S NEEDS?*' As seen 
below, the resulting responses provide a rather sharp contrast to 
the response elicited from the project directors, 

TABLE VIII-4 

RESPONSES BY STATES OF PARENTS, IN PERCENT, TO TOE QUESTION 
, "HAVE YOU AND THE TEACHER DISCUSSED YOUR CHIUDS' NEEDS?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


ME 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Yes 


47.7 


42.2 


46, 2 


23.3 


42.9 


50.6 


20.0 


50.0 


10.0 


0.0 






















Sample 

SiZ€- 


.128 


45 


93 


• . 30- 


42 


14 


20 


8 


20 


0 



A oonparison of the base states and receiving states 
shews that 45% of the parents in the base states have discussed " 
their childrens ' needs with the teachers cotnpared to only 29 .0?. 
in the receiving states. Even though the percentage in the base 
states is higher than in the receiving states, it is still lew con-- 
sidering the importance of this dialogue and considering that the 
teachers in the base states have greater opportunity to be in contact 
• with the parents because of the length of tijnne the parents reimin in 
base states. It is especially unfortunate that the ixjrccntago in 
the receiving States is so lew; the need is cvon greater there be-* 
caase of the relatively short period the families are in the school 
district, ' 
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\ TABLE VIII-5 

RESPONSES BY BftSE STATES PilJD RECEIVING STATES OF 

SHJDSWrS, IN PERCEOT, TO IHE QUESTIC»J 
"DOES YOUr\ TEACHER EVER TALK TOJQUR i>ARENTS?'! 



BASE STATES 



RECEIVING STATES 



Yes , \ 


37 

^ 


22 


No y 


57 


69 


Does not lax)W \ 


6 


9 


Sana)le Size 


\ 304 


I4L 



Again, the findings indicate that the amount of dialogue 
between parent and teacher aa perceived by the student, it very low 
in both the base and receiving states. 

Tlx>se ^parents who had\ the opportunity to discuss the needs 
of their children with the teacher were then asked, "WHAT NEEDS WERE 
DISCUSSilD?" The parents responding to the question provided the following 
information: 

TABiE VIir-6 

. . 'V . i ■ ■■■■ ■ 

RESPONSES BY STATES OF PARENTS, IN PERCE^7^, TO T«E QUESTION 
V "WHAT NEEDS WERE DISCUSSED?" 





CA 


Fh 


TX ' 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NG 


OH ■ 


WA 


Academic 


45.5 


29.3 


58.8 


58.3 


48.4 


28.6 


60.0 


36.4 


100.0 


0.0 


Health 


22.8 


26.8 


29.4 


8.3 


2$.0 


21.4 


40.0 


18.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Nutrition - 




24 .'4 


10.3 


8.3 


5-7 


14.3 


0.0 


18.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Other 


19.5 


19.5 


15.0 


25a 


12.9 


35.7 


0.0 


27.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Sample Size 123 


41 


68 


12 


31 


14 


5 


11 


2 


0 
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The majority of parents responding to the question designated 
academics as the area of need disojssed with the teacher, it is interesting 
to observe the high percentage of discussion in Florida on the nutritional 
needs of the'child. This may bo due to a greater empltasis on Early ^ 
Childhood Development Centers, in which nutrition is usually highlighted. 
, In New Jersey, a high, percentage of responses occurs in the "other" category, 
which may be because the program emphasizes vocational training activities. 

There is little evidence that migrant {»rents have any significant 
influence in developing progranmatic appix)aches which reflect the ^eeds of 
their children. As part of the evaluation, migrant parents serving on the 
advisory council were asked to describe their input into the program. Ovor- 
all, the highest percentage of responses (37%) provided by the 48 council 
members, wore related to the EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVE NESS. The ■ 
second highest percentage fell into the "DON'T KNOW" category, indicatii^g that 
parents had little awareness of their input. 

PARENTAL RECOC^^ITipN OF CHILDREN'S ACHIEVEMENT 

As mentioned earlier in this section^ the vast rtajority of 
migrant parents have little education. Itost migrant parents acknowledge 
• that the lack of education has prevented them from breaking out of the 
■ -.' ^. n^igi^ant stream.^ They view education as a means for their children to 
' \: ' galn^ better jobs and better living cxsnditions. ThB parents show concern. 

■ ■■ ■■■ ■ Cn . ■ ,. - • ■ ■ ■ . . ■ * - , ... ■ . ■ - 



and awareness of the progress their children are making in school , as 
illustrated by the^ canments provided to the interviewers: 



Texas father who mig ra ted to Rick Square, N.C. - "The school 
is teaching her how to oook and sew which helps because 
they have no ntother." . , ' 

Texas father migrated to Sher idon . Mic higan - "Th^ 
school IS mote concerned about the kids and she liked 
going because she was ge tting better' ht reading and knew 
♦ a'lot of things." , ' 

Texas mother who migrated to Williamson. N.Y. - Her 
daughter had trouble in reading and was slow in 
catching on to things. But now she had noticed that 
her daughter would interact at heme and seeired more , 
alert. 

I Mother of-three working in Florida - " l hope the children 
continue to study, have a profession, or easier work 
that we have to do. " 

. California mother of seven working in Washington indicated 
"she liked the work the kids brought home with them, and che 
was glad they were doing so wrU. She hoped iraybe next 
.year she could get more of her kids to go because her ' 
daughter liked it. She knew it was good for them because 
she hadn't had a chance to learn." 

, TABLE VIII-7 

■ RESPONSES BY STATES OF NUMBER OF PARE^7^S, IN PEBCENT, TO THE 
, QUESTION, "IN WHAT WAYS DO YOU BELIEVE Tm SCHOOL HAS HELPED 

YOUR CHIUD THE -MOST?" . ./.-.l.^ 





CA 


• FL 


TX 


00 


m 


NJ 


NY 


NC „ 


'OH 


WA 


Social 


#'•■5.8 


17.2 


11.7 


26.5 


20.0 


28.6 


38.5 


11.8 


■11.1 


37.5 


Academic 


60.4 


42.2 


54.1 


53.1 


50.8 


38.1 


46.2 


29.4 


-33.3 


37.5 


Better English 


22.1 


18.8 


9.9 


14.3 


13.8 


9.5 


3.8 


0.0 


33.3 


i25.0 


Hffalth-Nutrition 


1.9 


9.4 


12.6 


0.0 


3.1 


9. ,5 


0:0 


17.6 


11.1 


0.0 


Sanple Size 


154' 


64 


• 111 


49 


65 


21 


26 


17 


18 


8 



Jtesponses fron all ten states indicated that the nvajority of 
parents believe that the school has hslped tlieir children most in the 
acadanic area. It is surprising to see the low percentage of parents who 
believe the schbpl has helped their cWldren irost iir^rove their English 
capabiUties. This is especiaUy importa^ that the states 

( Of California, Texas', Colorado, Michigan, Ohio and Washington have a large 
^4exican-American migrant population and offer bilingual instruction as part 
of their program design. 

. A more specific question was presented to the parents in an 
attenpt to gain further insight into their perception of their children's 
. progres| in- specific acaderru areas. When asked, "Oti WHAT SUBJE)CiS HAS YOUR 
CHILD SHCMN MAJOR IMPROVEMEm-?" , the following responses were given: 

TABLE VIII-8 

I ■ RESPONSES BY STATES OF NUMBER OF PARENTS, IN PERCENT, 10 THE 

/ . QUESTION, "ON WHAT SUBJECTS HAS YOUR QilLD SHOWN MAJOR IMPROVFi^lENIS?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


CO 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC. 


OH 


. WA 


Reading 


■ 74.4 


47.2. 


59.5 


63.3 


64.9. 


100.0 


76.9 


37.5 


35.3 


40.0 


Math 


; 42.1 


61.1 


23.8 


27.6 


35.1 


41.7 


75.0 


62.5 


41.2 


60.0 


Language 


56.2 


^55.6 


45.2 


69V0- 


57; 5 


41.7 


40.0 


62*5 


29.4 


40.0 


Science 


7.4 


22.2 


8.3 




5.4 


8.3 


0.0 


12,5 


0.0 


0.0 


Other , 


5.0 


19.4 


8.3 


13.8 


18.4 


15 ,-4 


55.6 


0.0 


17.6 


20.0 


Sample Size 


121 


36 


84 


30 


37 


12 


13 


8 


17 


5 
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BXirther investigation was made into the area of reading to 

determine if the parents' recognition of their child's inprpvement in 

reading carried over into the home. A high percentage of parents in 

all the states provided positive resi»nses to the question, "IS YOUR 
CHILD READING MORE?" 

TABLE VIII-9 

RESPONSES BY STATES OF PARENTS, IN PEPCENT, TO THE QUESTION 
"IS YOUR CHILD READING MORE?" 





CA 


FL 


TX 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NO 


OH 


WA 


Yes 


91.5 


89.7 


90.4 


80.0 


92.1 


78.6 


83.3 


77.8 


55.0 


66.7 


No 


.8. 5 


10.3 


7.4 


16.7 


7.9 


7.1 


11.1 


22.2 


40.0 


33.3 


Sanple 
Size 


':■ 130 


29 


94 


30 


38 


14 


18 


9 


20 


6 



Ihe general 'conclusion to be drawn fran the preceding 
infonwtion is that pareits are irv3eed aware of and concerned with 
the progress their children' are making in school. 

ASPIRATIONS OF PAREmS FOR THEIR CHlUDREjg 

: In an attertpt to gain more detailed inforimtion regarding 
the hopes and desires the parents hold for their children, the question 
was asked, "WHAT mJW YOU LIKE TO SEE .YOUR ailU) DO WHEN HE FINISHES 
SCHOOL?" 
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TABLE VIII-10 



RESPONSES BY STATES OF NUMBERS OF PARENTS, IN PERCEOT TO 
\ TOE QUESTION, "WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE YOUR CHILD DO 
WHEN HE FINISHES SaiOOL?" 







FL 


TO 


00 


MI 


NJ 


NY 


NC 


OH 


WA 


Job 


13,2 


12.8 


10.8 


10.0 


2.4 


2.4 


11.7 


0.0 


15.8 


0.0 


^4ilitary 


2.5 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


7.1 


11.7 


0.0 


10.5 


0.0 


Vbclfain. 


15.7 


2.6 


25.8 


3.3 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


0.0 


College 


53.7 


69.2 


53.8 


73.3 


71.4 


64.3 


47.1 


85.7 


57.9 


71.4 


Job (Agri.) 


5.8 


0.0 


0.0 


.0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


28.6 


Other 


9.1 


12.8 


9.7 


13.3 


16.7 


7.1 


29.4 


0.0 


10.5 


0.0 


Sample Size 


121 


39 


93 


30 


42 


14 


. 17 


7 


19 


7 



The answers to the above question strongly support the hypothesis 
that parents do hope their chil^en are able to finish school arfd move out 
of the migrant stream. Over half of the parents responding to the question 
indicated that they vjould like to see their children go on to college, where^- 
as only a small percentage would like to see their children reinain in agri-- 
cultural occupations. • 
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